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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-England or 
The National Journal ef Education, 


SINGING SCHOOLS & CHOIRS 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 
HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
C (1.25 or $12 per doz.) A. N. Jounson. Such com- 
mendations of it as “Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to meet 
with,” from the Boston Traveller, are getting to be as com- 
mon as they are well deserved, Instructive course and 260 
pages of music. 
NCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz ), by L. O. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, Quar- 
tettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes, and Anthems, for practice. 
PEBauns SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents, or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perxins. has, of course, en- 
tirely different matter from that in the “ Encore,” but closely 
resembles it in plan and general excellence of contents. 
ALUTATION. ($1.25, or $12 doz.,) by L. O. 
Emerson, is a first-class Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants, aud Anthems, a full instructive 
course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, &c., for 
practice. 
ION. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, is the 
latest Church Music Book of the author, and of the first 
uality. 336 pages, of which roo pages are filled with An- 
b wee 100 es with easy music for the Singing-School, 
and 75 pages of Matricat Tungs. 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
137 4st Washington St., BOSTON. 


RIDPATH'’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Offieers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Kindergarten-Training Class. 
M&S GARDNER will reopen her for training 
KinperGarten Teachers, on Monday, Nov. 5th, 
at 154 West Concord Street. A thorough English 
education, good general culture, ability to sing, and testimo- 
nials in regard to character will be required. 
1404 Address: 154 West Concord St., Boston. 


School of Vocal Physiology. 
‘Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech correcied. 
Lessons in Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Atex. GRAHAM Bett, or L. ALonzo 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratory Rooms. 139 Mm 


75 ote. {MGRAE’S SCHOOL REGISTER 


Eighty pages, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
amination, Summary, Remarks, &c. : 

McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 

Just 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, privileges, prizes, —for improve- 
ment, not for rank attained. Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully aids disci- 

ine. Price 50 ets. Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. Orders 

y mail promptly filled. uveniR Co. 9 
Bible House, Mew York. 136 tf 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
Send for sample and circular. . 191 PULTON 8T. 


The Portable Book - Holder,” 


The most convenient article in the 
market for holding a book. 

Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 
Agents Wanted everywhere. 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
P. LITTLE, Manvfr., 

P, O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuars for 
any department, with peace. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without charge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 

The U.8. School and Coll Directory, a guide 
for those having children to oheeuin-aaheas information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. all cts. 

TESWORTH PINCKNEY 

Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. Cath Ave. side), New Yo 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION 


For acquiring the Art of Reading and Speaking, 
Ry S. S. HAMILL, A.M., 


Professor of E)ocution, English Literature, and Rhetoric, 
lilinois College, Jacksonville, Lil. 

PUBLISHED BY 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broapway, New York. 

* Prof, S. S. Hamill’s exercises for developing the voice 
and inculcating its right tone, cannot, I think. be surpassed.” 
Anprew D. Wuirs, LL.D., Prest. Cornell Univ. 

“ Prof. Hamill has given us the most valuable matter, with 
a better classification than we have seen.””—C&, Union. 

“‘ The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. it 
is by far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 
important subject. It should be in the hands of every teacher 
and professional man.’’—A m. Your. of Ed. 142 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor ef Oratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

GESTURE. Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 

READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and ne 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (1) 
Dickens as Reaper, ARTIST, AND AcCToR; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tua Art or Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 


pupils in Elocution. Address: 
1142 Sr. James Hoter, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced Students. Two departments. The Course in El- 
ocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, Analysis of Language, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Criticism, 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. Grants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec 3. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M., Prest. 


“ T* LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


_4 socts. forit. Elocution taught ; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Baston, Mass. 


Defective Speech. C. S. 
Elocution, Sprinzteld'St., Boston, Ref: 
Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


ARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
WY: $: peryr. Anna Randall-Diehi, 


Zz 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpurrys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensuing year. 
The thoroughness and comparative quick: and 

with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of E 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, ean of Faculty ; pre 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; Uhseeed University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
at a distance, in Greek a atin Compositii hilolegy 
and criticism by 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.”’—[ Pref. Goodwin's Testimonial. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877. 11628 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 


I. The usual Academic course. 
IL. The PAilosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 
guages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
III, The Engineering Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 


Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec», 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


2A Beacon Street, Boston. 


HENESS’S METHOD. 


The GERMAN DEPARTMENT, and Cottoqium 
Latinum will reopen October ist. 


1340 ARNOLD A. F. ZULLIG. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a hem “ay pre 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on appli- 
i (102 Ww. N. EAYRS. 


DRAWIN a IN STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EACHERS (NTRODUCED for all D tments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 131 Broadway, New- 

York. Monthly Reports fer School Vacancies. Established 
18¢7. Send for Mutual Plan and A tblication Form. 


MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 


NEW-ENGLAND and Gills situations. 


BUREAD. Music Hall, Boston, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS of every Grade, 
With Superior Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH P 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 


AND 


AGENOY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


INCKNEY, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


6 No Charge to Families and Schools, 4g Send Stamp for Application Form. 


advertises the best Schools, and gives important 
receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


1 (M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 
30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORK. 


facts about each. Sent FREE for this purpose, on 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Scientific and Mechanical Publications. 
Highly Recommended by the Scientific American. 
STRONGLY ENDORSED BY THE COURIER-JOURNAL. 
10,000 COPIES SOLD!! 


ALLEN’S USEFUL COMPANION 
ARTIFICER’S ASSISTANT. 


A work of GREAT VALUE to INVENTORS, MODEL MAKEKS, 
MACHIN MECHANICS, as Contes ARTISANS and 
APPRENTIC SIZE INCHES. Contains PAGES, 


ever published, 


cE 9 Handsome! 
boundin Cloth, with GILT BACK andSIDES. This book WEIGHS 
RA WE PAY 2) CENTS POSTAGE on EACH COPY 
T BY MAIL, (Anidesofits size can be formed from the above.) 


Tue ScrentTIFric AMERICAN says of this work : 

“ This is undoubtedly the cheapest work of the 
“kind ever published. It contains 700 pages 
“of closely arranged matter. Theauthor and 
a“ iler has covered very extensive ground 
“@ the rect and instructions are carried 
“down to the latest date.” 

In their ** Answers to Correspondents,” the Louis- 
ville CourrER-JOURNAL strongly recommends this 

no ca cation, It isa 
“book that every reader should possess. It is 
* beautifully printed and bound ; contains 700 
“ es, largely illustrated, By applying to the 
a re State Publishing Co., New York, you 
a get a valuable work, and thank us for 
on the track of it.” 


e 
ts, Illustrated and 
Patents; bow to obtain them. 
Tuning the Pianoforte, Organ, Melodeon, a complete se! f-instructer, 
Watchmaking, the whole process of manufacture in detail, Watch- 
makers’ Train Tables. Directions for the construction and management 
of Engines, Boilers, Gauges, Valves, &c. Duties of Engineers, Ce- 
ments for Steam work, Compositicn Boiler Covering, Steam packing, 
Soars pecvesietves Polish for bright work ; Useful hints for Millers 
and Mill Saw Mills and Shingle Machines, Rules for speed 
of Wh Drums, Circular Saws, &c.; Saw filing, ful 
directions; Mending Broken Saws, Shafting, wy Gear Cutting, 
Bevel Gears, Friction Paper Pulleys, Screw work, laning, Boring, 
Turning, Finishing, &c.; Making and Tempering Railway and Car- 
ri Springs, Saws, Axles, Steel Ploughs, Files, ze Reamers, Cold 
Chisels, Marble ‘and Stone Cutters? Tools, Stone Drills, Dies, Mill 
Picks, Ed Tools, Sciwsors, Razors, Scythes, Gun Lock Springs 
Watch ings; Emery Wheels, different kinds; Tempering Li ulds, 7 
kinds; Metallic Tempering Bath ; Case Hardening, 6 ways ; to Restore 
Burnt Steel, 4 ways; Annealing Steel, &c, To toughen and improve 

Steel and Iron; to Reduce Ox 3 Alloys for Gold, Silver, 
Brass, Bronze German Silver, &c., 350 kinds ; 15 | 
ith jor tives Pumps, Telescopes, 
Goods, » Cymbals. Metals, 96 receipts for Tinning, 
Biueing, Galvanizing, Co ng, Brassing, Zincing, and Enameling 
zes, Dipping Acids, uers, Paints, 

&c., for metal work, Bronze Powder, 9 kinds, receipts for 
Coloring, Gliding and Pisting ; 375 very valuable receipts for Watch, 
Chronometer, Clock and Jewelry work. Over 1.00 reliable processes 
for Iron, Steel, Saw, Tube, Chain, Anvil, Sewing Machine, Gas fixture, 
and Fire-arm Manuf ter Mechanics, Machinists, Engi- 
neers, Blacksmiths, Horsesh ¢ Makers, Iron, Brass, Type 
and Bell Founders, Makers, Refiners, Gunsmiths, Cutlers, 
Millwrights, a Gas and Steam Fitters, Plumbers, Marble 
work ie 


ers, Glas: ass 

Staining, , and China Decoration, 50 receipts. To Gild Glass 
Signs, Braye; tains for Wood, Polishes, Wood filling, Oil Finishes 

0 kinds. receipts for House, Sign, Ship, Carriage and Ornamenta 
Painters, Grainers, Cabinent and Musical Instrument Makers, Gilders, 
Carvers, Pelishers, Picture Frame Dealers, Varnishers, Stucco Workers, 
&c.; 40 receipts for Cement and Glue. 60 receipts for Tanners, Boot, 
Shoe and Harness Makers, 150 receipts for Dyers, Bleachers, Hat 
Clothiers, &e; For Dentists, 25 sores oulders’, Pattern an 

hts tel 

1 


Model Makers? Tables, Weights of Iron » Brass, Copper, Lead, 
Russia Iron, Lead Pipe, Strength of Cast Iron Columns, &c., at sight. 
Estimates of Supplies for Lumber Camps. Estimates for Masons, Pias- 
torers tractors. ms for Machinists, Fullinstructions for 
making Artificial Flowers, Fruit, &ec., for taxing Ferrotype, Tintype 

and o' aking, Boitling and preserving ail 
kinds of Ales, &c., 150 receipts, For manufacturing 
Confectionery of all 4 


itive pictures; for 
120 receipts. The wholo Art of Brewing ; 
Diseases, Taxidermy ; Rules for the Games of Bill- 


‘forks Poot. de Book-keeping, by both ble and single entry, con- 
y 
and ~ There is sq much that is valuable jn this 


work that we can give only a faint idea ofits contents. 

Agen's Wanted, In places where we have no regular canvaseers t@ 
can he obtained at the Bookstores. SINGLE COPIES SENT BY MAIL 
POSTAGE PAID, ON RECEIPT OF $9.95. Address the EMPIRE 
STATE PUBLISHING CO., 88 MURRAY ST., New York, P. Q 
3756, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Cutline forthe Study of the Engish Classis 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED 
T0 THE JOURNAL BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


I., Il. Goldsmith (2 articles); Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. ea (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 

eb. 


. Longfellow; June 7, . 
1X. Coarse fn English Literature; 
u 
X. Text-Booke in English Literature; Aug. 


30, le 
ML the’ Stady of the “Mer. 
chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 
A few numbers of Tuz Journat, containing these articles, 
can be had at our office. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 for 
the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
140 16 Hawley St., 


Estimates for inserting the following ‘‘ad.”” requested from . 


| 
‘ ALUABLE COLLECTION of NEW and RELIABLE REC PES, 
PROCESSES, TRADE SECRETS, TABLES, A&c., 
| 
| 
Be Among the multitude of subjects of which it treats, will be found 
: ~_ _ — the following: Telegraphy, of which it is a perfect self-instructor, 
construction, manipulation and of Instru- 
ments, tteries, Wires, &c., Reading by sound, The In- 
| 
| | 
| _ 
Ap 
yi 
143 tf 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPAIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1x 
the ScHooi-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 

walls, etc. :—easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 

and all furniture resting on the floor. Address, for terms, 

P. W. PRATT, The nate Chair-Tip Company, 
Abington Centre, Mass. 142 2 


Boys and GIRLS: 


ARE MAKING MONEY 


printing Cards, ‘comes 
eic.: FAMILY PRINTER 
outtt, by mail, for $1, #3. 


Slines; lines. DiA 
ING PRESS and com ° 


> 


Dey Your Qwn | Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING 8 PRESS and 
outfit for Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars, etc. Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Slup = 


a Catal 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS.. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 

tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
contains testimonials from the most dis 
professors from ali parts of the country. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. wings London; Rudaigh and J. 


and Jenn, maker of Microscopes and oceiv 
Col to import goods Free 
Duty and at Manufacturer? Prices. 


Ritchie’ s Catalogue of illustrated, | — 
price 15 cents, sent on application. ( writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


» THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


pre ymptly at 


exact 


READING POSITION 
WILSON ADIUS. 


ADIU2, 661 Bdway. N.Y 


Apparatus for Projection. 


New Vertical and Horizontal Lanterns 
WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Seud for Catalogue. 
N. EDGERTON, 
120 (4M) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘| TECHNOLOGICAL 


—— - 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
1ll Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models 


SCHOOLS, &c. 


108 eow 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, Bull 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $2 5 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MV. B.—J have no partner in business. 


Michigan School Furniture Gompany, 


. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Stlanfs. of ‘School Church, Hall, and Office Furniture, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS, 


We also deal in School Bells, Church Bells, School Record and Order Books, Blackboard Crayons, Erasers and Pointers, 
Numeral Frames, Geometrical Blocks, Ink-wells; the best and cheapest School Ink known; Wall Slating, Blackboard 
Cloth, Slated Paper, Globes, Maps, and School Supplies of all kinds. The celebrated Silicate Black Diamond 
Liquid Slating kept constantly on hand. All orders promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 

We are the sole agents in New England for 
De you want a well-ventilated and well-heated The Carton Ventilating School Heater, 
school-room? Ifso, send for our Illustrated Circular, and get our estimates. If the “‘ Carton” is set according to 
directions, we guarantee a constant inflow of pure warm air, and a constant outflow of the foul air next the floor. It is 
the best and most economical school-heater made. Churches, halls, and dwellings also supplied. 
We are grat'fied with our constantly-increasing trade, and promise our customers every attention in our power. 


Graines’s Chemical | 


SECURED BY LETTERS-PATENT. 


The accompanying Cut represents 
this valuable aid to instruct- 
ors in Chemistry. 


By its use ‘‘ object-teaching’’ is applied to 
the more abstruse principles of this important 
branch, and fixes them indelibly in the memory. 
The subject is at once invested with a new 
charm, hitherto unattainable, and becomes one 
of the most popular, as it is already one of the 
most useful, in the curriculum of the school. The 
price per box, which, with its 100 cubes, is a 
laboratory in itself, is only Fifteen Dollars 
Samples may be seen at Lockwoop, Brooks 
& Co.’s, 381 Washington Street, Boston, or at 
the Office of N. E. Journat or Epucation. 

Applications for our Descriptive Circular, 
containing the opinions of distinguished edu- 
cators, as well as all orders for the apparatus 
itself, should be addressed to the undersigned, 

S. M. CAINES, 
102 Austin St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


“THE MAR 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(Patentsep Fes. 1, 1876,) 

A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Invalid of Reclining Chair, 
Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 

AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO any POSITION 

DESIRED FOR EAs£& AND COMFOR 

CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT TRON; 

EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
1350 816 New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for wong 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Iliustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspczis & Tirt, 102 E. St., Cincinnati. 


FRED JUENGLING, 
Engraver w Wood, 


NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


aan, 10 cents Twenty Scroll, with name, 10 
ts, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


25% FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 


PIERCE’S STANDARD LETTER-FILE & BINDER, 


THE BEST, 
Handiest ana Cheapest Thing in the Market, 


For the Temporary Keeping or the Perma- 
nent Binding of Letters, Bills, Invoices, 
Statements, Price-lists, Circulars, Plans, 
Drawings, Music, Illustrated Papers,— 
Compositions, Drawings, Examination 
Papers, and various other School uses. 
ONE GREAT ADVANTAGE of this over other Binders 


is the ease with which any paper can be removed from the 
file, and replaced without damage or mutilation. 


Its value is attested by hundreds of business men, school 
officers, and teachers. The School Committee of Boston 
sanction its use by their orders. 

Address ADAMS & ALEXANDER, 


143 38 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 


TRADE i 


1.75 | GAL 


A suitable cts. 


Easily applied by any painter, and warranted to produce 
the best Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, or Metal. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Charch St., N. Y. 


THE KINGDOM 


Mother Goose. 


A New Fairy Play. 


With Fun’ for Old and Young. 
A specialty for Schools and Parlor 
Entertainments. 
Price 50 “Address All orders postpaid. 


Ad 
MRS. G.  BORDMAN, 
Box 231, ‘Wane. Mass. 


PENNY SONGS 
Public “Schools. 


Published in Sheet-Form. 
$1.00 Sample sets 25 cts. 


ress 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
133] Box Me rose, Mass. 


\ The 


Best Known. 1824, 


{ 4 
| 
Ny silicate: Clate 
\ 
| |Marks Adjustable Folding Chair Co. (Lim.) 
122 
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THE SECRET OF POWER. 
BY GEORGE S, BURLEIGH. 


We weary at the measure of our task 
More than in doing, and the visioned length 
Of our great journey more consumes the strength 
Than the one step by step the moments ask, 
One pulse is all of life, one second’s beat 
The utmost impact of eternity; | 
The insistent drop gives all the tidal sea, 
The immanent ray the whole sun’s conquering heat. 
Great triumphs are the work of each true blow 
Struck now, and now, the exhaustless repetend 
Of Power’s least unit, that involves no end 
Because it és, eternal in its now! 
Move only this next atom by thy hand, 
And the great world shall swing at thy command! 


It was not hard to shoot one tiny ray 
Up the dark slope of morning; but, anon, 
Broad splendors flooded the black gulf, and run 
Over the steep horizons with new day ! 
It were no task to drop along thy way 
Some living seed-thought ripened in that sun 
That shines unsetting when our days are done; 
But in some glorious future, Nations may 
Sit down in peaceful shadow ‘neath the boughs 
Of a great oak of righteous Liberty, 
Sown by the joyous song-bird of the free 
On his glad flight from humble house to house. 
Be faithful to és moment ever this, 
And thou shalt stand when time has melted to the abyss! 


Public Opinion. 


NeRvousNness.—A nervous person exists in the world 
under great disadvantages. Itis like being compelled to 
play a perfect tune with an imperfect instrument, or to 
row a boat against wind and tide. Lifeis fitful, capricious, 
and every step uncertain. One may be progressing 
very fairly to-day, but to-morrow the nervous currents 
are reversed, and thick darkness rests upon everything. 
This is applicable only to the intense forms of nervous- 
hess, such as are often met with. There is hope for 
even these: not that congenital infirmities, affecting 
the mind, can be wholly restored,—that is not to be ex- 


pected,—but by clearly comprehending the situation, 
exercising the will-power, and taking the best possible 
care of the imperfect body, life may be rendered in a 
large measure comfortable and useful.—ZBoston Four- 
nal of Chemistry. 


Devo.ution.—The sin of devolution is the crying 
Sin of our times. We mean the devolving upon others 
our responsibilities and duties, The parent devolves 
his responsibility upon the school-teacher ; the citizen 
devolves his political duties upon the ward-politician ; 


the busy philanthropist devolves his charities upon 
benevolent societies ; the church member devolves his 


devotions upon his pastor. It is devolution all round. 
The need of the times is a sense of personal responsi- 
bility for direct personal effort and influence. — Fifs- 
gerald’s Home Newspaper, San Francisco. 


THE Town System.—The township should be as- 
sumed as the unit of the school system. ‘The districts 
should be consolidated. The multitude of district offi- 
cers should be dispened with, and the schools of the 
town should be organized upon principles analogous to 
those which prevail in cities. A single school-board, 
limited to the smallest practicable number, is all that is 
needed for a whole town. Such a board, composed of 
intelligent and capable persons, is far more useful and 
efficient than the multitudes that now make up the dis- 
trict officials. With such a board, it will be possible 
properly to locate, and in a measure to grade the 
schools, the lower grades being located in the different 
neighborhoods, with a central higher school for the 


more advanced pupils. Teachers could and would be 
selected with more impartiality, and with greater refer- 
ence to their qualifications. Better salaries would be 
paid. ‘The weaker schools would be strengthened. A 
definite course of study would be adopted, and a better 
quality of teaching secured.—Zhe Educational Weekly. 


Sirk CHARLES Reap, M.P., ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 


—The two following paragraphs summarize the leading 
defects, and the leading excellences of the American 
system : 

“Three questions are at present under discussion 
among educational reformers in the United States: the 
maintenance of the primary school as a district grade, 
the apportionment of children to teachers, and the reg- 
ulation of salaries. But I have ventured to touch upon 
matters of greater moment in referring to the lack of cen- 
tral authority and uniform system of thoroughly graded 
schools, to the absence of an infant department, and 
to the dearth of qualified masters. These defects 
are recognized by the Americans themselves, who are 


keen observers of their institutions, and go far to dis- 
arm criticism by their frank avowal of shortcomings. 

They have, however, much to be proud of in the pos- 
session of excellent buildings, admirably fitted, of adult 
teachers for all classes, and, best of all, in having a 
strong public opinion in favor of regular attendance and 
the liberal support of the common schools,”’ 


TEACHERS IN AND OUT OF THE SCHOOL- RoomM.— 
Teachers when outside the school-room should be like 
all other good men and women. We do not like teach- 
erish teachers and ministerish ministers, who carry the 
cant of their profession into the store and railway car. 
Let a teacher do just what everybody else does, as far 
as it is right ; go into society, drive a good horse, play 
all good games, laugh, teach in the Sunday-school, and 
lead the prayer-meeting, if he wants to,—in fact be a 


hearty member of society; but by all means avoid 
being known as a teacher by any outward mark, char- 
acteristic, or sign, by any cut of the coat or tone of the 
voice. A teacher in the school-room is all right, but a 
teacher out of the school-room is an insufferable bore. 
—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Pusiic The question is sometimes 
raised whether the growth of the public-library system 
in this country is not likely to make great changes in 
the circulation of books, and so in time to seriously 
affect their publication. The more libraries there are, 


and the larger, the fewer private purchasers there will 


be, it is reasoned, and so in the end the fewer books. 
We can not think that this is likely to be the result. 
We should not be surprised if, with the founding of 
public libraries generally, there should be a gradual 
reconstruction of private libraries, and a corresponding 
change in the tastes and habits of individual book-buy- 
ers. As the system develops, and the educating influ- 
ences extend, it would be natural that, in time, indi- 
viduals should buy less and less from the general field 
of literature, and more and more from those special 
parts of it which relate to personal interest and study. 
The tendency to specialism is on the increase, and if 
we are not mistaken, private libraries are to grow more 
in the direction of specialties. Quite as many books 
will be wanted, more and more, in fact, as the popula- 


tion increases and is educated ; but they will be dis- 
tributed in new classes, under the working of different 
laws.—Literary World, Boston. 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. IX. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superintendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


The lesson to-day will be on compound curves. The 
teacher should place the curves on the board with the 
construction lines and points, as indicated in the cut. 
(The short horizontal lines are 
to indicate the use of the curve 
in forming a vase.) The class 
should observe that each of the 
lines is trisected, and that in 
the first two figures the curve 
crosses the base at the upper 
point, and in the third at the 
lower point of division. The 
teacher should also lead the 
class to notice other points. 
If in the first curve the upper third of the vertical be 
divided into four equal parts, the highest point of the 
upper part of the curve will be found opposite the upper 
point of division, and the altitude will be about equal 
to one of the quarters. Also, if the lower third of the 
vertical be bisected, the greatest altitude of the lower 
part of the curve will be found opposite the point of bi- 
section, and equal to half the third. Lead the pupils 
to see what a difference results in the next figure by 
changing these proportions. The upper third of the 
vertical is divided into four equal parts as before, but 
the highest altitude is opposite the lower point of divis- 
ion instead of the upper, the distance being equal to 
one of the quarters as before. Also the middle third 
of the vertical is bisected instead of the lower, the 
greatest altitude being opposite the point of bisection, 
and half a third away. The third curve is somewhat 
different. It crosses the axis at the lower point of 
division. ‘The lower third is trisected, and the point of 
greatest altitude is opposite the lower point of division, 
and the distance equal to one of the thirds. The high- 
est altitude of the upper part of the curve is opposite 
the middle of the upper third, and the distance from 
the vertical the same as in the lower part of the curve, 
that is, a third of one of the thirds of the vertical. 

The pupils now fully comprehend the proportions, 
and can draw the curves, first two inches in height, 
then three inches. They will see then that size does 


not affect proportion, and that if they are familiar 
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with the proportions of a figure, it is as easy to draw 
it of one size as of another. The pupil should always 
be careful to ascertain how far the point of greatest 
altitude of a curve is from the vertical or base, and op- 
posite what point in the base. It is also better to give 
the distance away from the base not in inches, of parts 
of inches, but in parts of the base, as this will take 
away all the difficulty in enlarging and reducing. Sup- 
pose a curve three and five-eighths inches high, and the 
pupil in analyzing, instead of finding the proportions in 
parts of the vertical, has discovered that the point of 
greatest altitude of a part of the curve is one-quarter of 
an inch from the top, and seven-sixteenths away from 
the vertical. If required to reduce the curve to three 
inches in height, it will be seen that the pupil has got 
into deep water in fractions. If he is to be careful, he 


The Educational Problem.—I. 


The outlook is alarming. We find in our Nation five 
million six hundred thousand persons who can neither 
read nor write. Connect this fact with the settled 
policy of our government, that every full-grown man is 
entitled to all the privileges of freemen, even to the 
free use of the ballot, — and still another fact, that this 
class of (illiterate) voters to-day actually hold the bal- 
ance of power, — we see cause for much anxiety in re- 
gard to the future of the Republic. Hence, the educa- 
tional problem is the most important that can engage 
the attention of legislators, both in State and Nation. 

But how can it be solved? Universal and uncondi- 
tional suffrage has become a “fixed fact” in our country. 
Under the Constitution, it is required only that a cit- 
izen has attained to years, as a full-grown animal, with- 


must fest find how much he is reducing, or what part five out regard to brains, or culture, or nationality, to be 


eighths is of three and five-eignths. He finds it to be 


entitled to the free use of the ballot! And there is no 


five twenty-ninths, or a little more than one-sixth. Now prospect that this dangerous step will ever be retraced. 


he has to reduce his quarter of an inch and his seven- 


How, then, can the evil be removed? I answer only, 


sixteenths each a very little more than one-sixth. Find-| .. i+ seems to me, by educating and elevating all who 
ing the proportionate instead of the direct distances is| 1.1) hereafter assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 


far simpler. This point is dwelt upon for the reason 


To accomplish this great work, the general and State 


that many teachers and pupils, for some reason, take governments must make a mple provision,— 


the harder instead of the simpler method. This is 


First, for the establishment of public free schools 


probably because in one way it is easier. In analyzing, everywhere, and as many as necessary, for the careful 


the teacher or pupil using this method has caly to apply education of every child in the Nation. 


The object of 


the scale and measure, while in the process advocated this would be to remove and prevent illiterateness, 


quite a number of trials have often to be made before 


which is the bane of every free government. 


Indeed, 


the P is p no free government can long sustain itself, if not based 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the whole people. 
have no difficulty in making correct forms, while those The masses must be educated to be qualified to act 


who find the direct lengths often encounter fractional 


their part in sustaining the public life of the Nation ; 


and they should be educated at the public expense. 


wrong. Sometimes. they even forget to change some 
parts of the figure at all. 


zens, voters, law makers ; hence, it is the duty of the 


State to educate these children for its own preservation 


The next lesson might be one coming under the head and safety. Moreover, it is cheaper to provide schools 


of design. The class might attempt to construct other 


than prisons and courts, which must be furnished to pro- 


carves having the base trisected ‘as before, and the tect society from the crime which ignorance engenders. 


curve crossing through one of these points, but chang- 


Second, it is the duty of the General and State Gov- 


ing the pace the _ = greatest altitude ; for! --nments to compel the attendance of all children upon 
this determines the nature of the curve as much as the| 140 schools which they have established. ‘This duty is 


crossing-point. At another lesson the same exercise 
might be taken, except that the curve might cross at 
the center of the base. At a third lesson the base 


recognized in several of the States, which have already 
upon the statute books compulsory educational laws. 
If similar laws should be passed in all the States and 


might be equal on by the General Government for the District of Columbia, 
etc. Each pup esigns a new and beautiful curve) . 14 ,igidly enforced, then would there be hope that the 


might make a copy of it on the board, all the curves to 
be left for future reference. After a few lessons of this 
kind, and before the pupils have tired of it, they should 


cause of ignorance would ultimately be removed. But 
some object to compulsory laws in a free government. 


apply their knowledge of curves in the designing of 
vases, ewers, jars, etc., simple examples of which are 
given in the accompanying cuts,—the teacher first 


placing two or three vases on the board to show how 
the curves are to be used. The short horizontal lines 
in cut A show that those curves all belong to the right 
side of the object. Inverted, also, using them for the 
right side of the vase, they would give new and pleasing 
forms, especially the middle one. The central line 
should first be drawn, and then the pupils will deter- 
mine what part of the height the width is to be. In 
the given examples it is one-third. The character of 
the curve determines this very much. In some cases 
it might be a quarter, in others a half, and again in 
others two-thirds. Sometimes a few bands might be 


They say we have no right to compel freemen to send 
their children to a free school. Is it so? Then we 
have no right to compel citizens to pay taxes, to build 
school-houses, and sustain schools from which they re- 
ceive no benefit. We have no right to compel citizens 
to bear arms and fight for their country against a foreign 
or domestic foe. But has not the Nation a right to pre- 
serve itself? If so, it must have power to compel its 
citizens to do what is necessary to secure its preserva- 
tion ; and establishing schools, providing the means of 
their support, and compelling attendance, are among 
these necessary things. Orcutt. 


“I Would Rather” VS, Had Rather.” 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Would I better say, “I Aad rather ; or had I better 
say, | wouldrather?” Such is the question about which 
there is such a difference of opinion. By comparing 
several authorities, and balancing their judgments, we 
may more surely decide which is better. 

In the first place, it may as well be confessed that 
this article is not wholly free from prejudice. I would 
much rather use ‘would’ than ‘had,’ if it can be 
done, and be defended. As the children say, “It 
sounds better!” I am aware that, having a theory to 


used to ornament the vase, as in cut C. . 


support, I shall be open to the charge of caring more 
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for it than for “ the truth” ; but in grammar, a theory is 
a theory, and cannot be yielded without a struggle. 


On the ‘had rather’ side of the question stands a 
sturdy phalanx of old grammarians, and an army of 
standard writers, each eager to annihilate any rash in- 
dividual who dares defy them. “’Tis an idiom’’! is 
their battle-cry ; and when we ask them to parse the 
‘had,’ they frown in scornful dignity, and answer: 
“ Idioms can’t be parsed ; if they could, they wouldn’t 
be idioms !” 

The usage of the Bible favors ‘had rather’: “I 
had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God.” 
—([Ps. Ixxxiv: 10.] But even here there is a marginal 
note which reads thus: “ Hebrew, — “I would choose 
rather to sit at the threshold.” Bunyan in his /i/- 
grim’s Progress (chap. 12, p. 119), says, “I had 
rather leave,” etc. Hawthorne uses ‘had’ in Zangk- 
wood Tales, HH. E. Roscoe thinks that certain things 
“had better be kept from the pupils.” — [Chemistry, p. 
98.] And Shakespeare “had rather be a dog and bay 
the moon, than such a villain.” 

On the other hand, Defoe, in Robinson Crusoe (chap. 
22, p. 194), uses “wou/d rather.” Professor Swinton, 
in his famous Zanguage Lessons, prefers ‘would’ ; and 
the dictionaries, which are supposed to represent cur- 
rent usage, speak as follows: 

Webster: “Had rather, had as lief, had better, orig- 
inally mere blundering interpretations of ‘ would,’ as in © 
‘I’d rather,’ etc., are forms too well supported: to be 
stigmatized as incorrect ; but ‘would’ is generally to 
be preferred, especially where the auxiliary ‘have’ fol- 
lows ; ‘had have’ being too barbarous a combination 
to be tolerated. (See ‘ Rather.’)” Under ‘Good-bye,’ 
Webster says: ‘“ Good-by would be better written 
good-bye.” In another place he says: “ Had rather, 
had as lief, had better, etc., are probably formed by 
corruption for ‘ would rather,’ etc., when contracted ; as 
‘I'd rather.’ ” 

Worcester says: “The expression ‘had rather’ has 
been long in use, and it is supported by respectable 
authority ; but instead of it, the phrase ‘ would rather’ 
has lately been used by good writers, and is preferred 
by various grammarians.” Under ‘ Rather,’ I find : 
“Dr. Johnson tells us that this word is comparative of 
rathe,a Saxon word signifying soon; and that it still 
retains its original signification, as we may say “I 
would sooner do a thing,” with as much propriety as 
“T would rather do it.” 

G. Brown remarks: “ Had as lief, etc. ; idiomatic 
expressions in which ‘had’ is equivalent to ‘ would.’” 

Finally, ohnson says: “‘ To have rather,’ I think 
a barbarous expression, of late introduction into our 
language, for which it is better to use ‘ will rather.’” 

Leverett’s Latin lexicon gives both ‘had rather’ and 
‘would rather.’ Kohler’s German dictionary also gives 
both, and, what is singular, gives a different German 
equivalent for each. 

Finding authors, grammarians, and lexicographers at 
variance, I have written to several distinguised linguists 
on the subject, and find, as might have been expected, 
the same disagreement among them. A well-known 
teacher of Boston says: “‘I had rather’ is an idiom, 
and, like all idioms, cannot be parsed, ¢. ¢., cannot be 
subject to the usual rules of grammar. . . It is not 
allowed that ‘I had rather’ is a substitute for ‘I would 
rather,’ ” 

A professor in a prominent Massachusetts college 
writes: “In matters of language the question is not 
whether a given expression can be parsed, but whether 
it is good and authorized usage. ‘Had rather,’ ‘had 
as lief,’ and ‘ had better,’ are supported by good usage, 
and also ‘would rather’ and ‘would as lief,’ I think. 
For myself, I should hesitate to use ‘would better,’ 
though you may possibly find support for it.” 

A Pennsylvania philologist prefers ‘had better,’ etc., 
to ‘ would better,’ saying that historically the former is 
older. “‘Had’ is an old subjunctive equivalent to 


‘would have.’ ‘Have’ was used in the sense of ‘hold’; 


‘ 
‘ 
: 
| 


thus, ‘I would hold to go (going), better than to stay 
(staying).” He adds, with a touch of irony perhaps, 
“ Those who prefer modern forms of expression be- 
cause explicable, without historical knowledge of idioms, 
say ‘would rather,’ or ‘would better,’ instead of ‘ had,’ 
etc. Idioms can be parsed, but to do so often requires 
a knowledge of how the idioms arose.” Ina subse- 
quent letter he writes : “ I would use ‘had rather’ and 
‘had as lief,’ as well as ‘had better.’ It is the old 
Anglo-Saxon idiom, They are explainable in the same 
way ‘I hold going rather than staying,’ or ‘I hold to go, 
rather thanto stay.’ ‘ Would sooner’ I think is different, 
and needs no explication. ‘I would suffer sooner than 
I would retaliate.’ Where good use is divided, it seems 
to me better to adopt that form which has history and 
analogy in its favor.” 

It is precisely upon this “analogy” that I wish to 
base an argument for “I would rather.” 

If Dr. Johnson is correct (and he is supported by all 
the leading dictionaries), in saying ‘rather’ is compara- 
tive of ‘rathe,’ and means ‘sooner’; the expressions 
‘I would rather,’ and ‘I would sooner,’ are synonymous. 
Now the most zealous advocate of ‘had’ whom I have 
quoted, admits ‘I would sooner,’ and thinks it needs 
“no explication.” No one think’ of saying ‘I had 
sooner.’ By this ‘analogy,’ then, we would better use 
“T would rather.” 

Take another, —‘as lief.’ ‘Lief’ means ‘gladly.’ 
‘Fain’ is its nearest synonym.’ Yet even Shakespeare 
says: “Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not.” ‘I 
had fain woo her,’ or ‘I hadgladly woo her,’ would 
find few supporters. Analogy again demands ‘would.’ 

If we examine other languages, the analogy is quite 
as favorable. The Latins use for “I would rather 
that,” Quod mallem,” — the imperfect subjunctive,— 
which is always to be translated by “might, could, 
would, or should,” rather than ‘had.’ The Germans 
say, “lch wollte lieber,” and ‘wollte’ and ‘ would’ are 
analogous. This argument might be further extended 
by comparing such expressions as “I would prefer” 
with “I had prefer,” etc., but let the above suffice. 


It seems to me that in all these cases the verb 
‘would’ may easily be parsed as an auxiliary. This is 
more plainly seen, if we change the order of the sen- 
tence: “‘I would go rather than stay.” Here there 
can be no dispute. ‘Would go’ is the verb in the po- 
tential mood: ‘rather,’ an adverb qualifying it. It is 
difficult to understand how ‘ had’ could have the mean- 
ing of ‘hold’ or ‘ consider,’ in this sentence. 

While it is plausible to make “I had better go,” 
equivalent to “I consider it better to go,” it does not 
seem rational to make “I had go rather (sooner) than 
stay,” equivalent to “I consider to go sooner than to 
stay’; or “I had go as lief as stay,” equal to “I con- 
sider to go (going) as gladly as to stay (staying).” Such 
an explanation would require ‘rather’ and ‘lief’ to be 
parsed as predicate-adjective, whereas in fact they are 
adverbs. And even those who regard ‘have’ as mean- 
ing ‘hold’ would hesitate, I fancy, to change the order 
of their expression, and say “ I had go rather than stay.” 
It is certainly good English to omit all auxiliaries in 
the indicative, 

“Thad rather think so,” “I will die rather than re- 
cant,” “I chose to go rather than to stay,” etc., are in- 
disputable. Why should we depart from this simple 
usage in the potential mood? Present, “I may read 
this rather than that” ; Zmperfect, “I would read this 
rather than that,” or “I would rather read this than 
that.” 

The difficulty which Webster notices, of connecting 
‘had’ and ‘have,’ seems a strong argument for ‘ would.’ 
“Thad have died rather than recant,” does not glide 
from the tongue readily: it is ‘barbarous.’ Finally, 
the explanation adopted by Webster and Worcester 
from Dr, Johnson, appears a very natural one ; and if 
true (which some deny) solves the problem completely. 
“I would rather” is the oldest, and correct form. This 
was often contracted to “I’d rather.” Others hearing 
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or reading this contracted form, mistook it for a con-|and big ones ; but the story could not be given up, and 
traction of “I had rather,” and therefore originated | so the hard word was mastered. Sometimes the chil- 
that blundering expression. Whether this be so or not,|dren came of their own accord to read me some amus- 
good usage and high authority support us in using|ing passage, and corrections were made in their pronun- 
‘would’ with ‘rather’ and ‘as lief,’ at any rate ; while| ciation ; but nothing was forced. Their taste for books 


‘would better’ is not so certain. 


grew till they had to be restrained from reading too 


I notice that a Mr. J. A. Shaw, in a recent article in| much and thus injuring their health. Their knowledge 
THE JOURNAL, recognizes the awkwardness of ‘had|of words steadily increased ; their intelligence was fed ; 


have,’ and being scarcely committed to ‘would,’ makes 
a compromise which results in the following unusual 
expression, speaking of giving children free access to 
dictionaries, he says that by adopting a certain plan, 
the children may be kept in ignorance of some things 
which they “would have far better never to know.” 
This probably makes ‘have’ equivalent to ‘hold,’ and 
if so is more consistent than grammarians are wont to 
be on such points. But why the ‘would’? According 
to the ‘had’ theory, ‘had’ means ‘ would have,’ and 
the sentence should be “ which they had far better never 
to know.” 


Reading in Common Schools, — Yes or No? 


BY J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., 
ILinois Industrial University. 


Ought reading to be taught in our common schools ? 
Certainly, my friend. But what reading? how much? 
and how? Let us consider the question without preju- 
dice. Inthe common schools, as now managed, about 
one-half of the time is given to the reading-lessons. A 
county superintendent of schools told the writer that in 
his county nearly two-thirds of the time in school is 
spent in the reading classes. Is this necessary? Is it 
profitable? Is not this one of the thieves of our school 
system, which rob it of its proper fruitfulness, and bring 
upon it the too common reproach of poverty in results? 
Let us look at it carefully but fearlessly. 

Children must be taught to read printed books: 
reading does not céme by nature. But the vocabulary 
of little children is small, and to learn to read such 
books as they can understand, can be done usually in 
a few weeks. A term or two, at most, will be sufficient 
if the children are of sufficient age. It should be done 
at home ; but as many parents have not the time, and 
fewer still the inclination, some of the children must 
evidently be taught to read in school. This is agreed. 

But ought this teaching to go further than the simple 
words and sentences which children easily understand ? 
Need the reading-lessons drag on through term after 
term, and year after year, consuming half the school- 
life of the majority of our children? Of what use those 
long series of reading-books filled with the mere frag- 
ments of literature? or of those time-wasting reading- 
lessons in which each pupil reads a single short par- 
agraph, and then stands idle for the next quarter or 
half hour, it may be? Occasionally a skillful teacher 
may make it a little better, and throw a little life into 
the tedious monotony; but teachers get tired of the 
well-thumbed pages and paragraphs as well as the 
children, and they let things go. Listen to the dreary 
droning of the “choice extracts,” out of which both 
teachers and pupils have long ago chewed the last drop 
of sweetness ! 

A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 

The writer taught his own five childrentoread. The 
task was not a long nor difficult one: it occupied a few 
of the odds and ends of time to be found in the busiest 
life, It was as good as play. Having read to the little 
one a few short stories to excite its curiosity, then, by 
the so-called word-method, it was taught some of the 
more common words, and shown how to find out others. 
The story-books were then put into the little hands, and 
the work went on of itself; no urging was needed : the 
charm of the story did the business. There was no 
foolish attempt to force the child to read what it did 
not understand. If the story was not interesting it was 
remorselessly let alone, and a better one was found. 


and before they went to school at all, they became better 
readers than any school-taught children of my acquaint- 
ance. They were not remarkable children. One of 
them learned with much difficulty, but once started in 
the story books, he became as fond of reading as the 
others. In the families of several of my acquaintances 
the same plan has been tried, and with the same result. 


THEREFORE, 
Lei this method be tried in our common schools. Let 
a school be supplied with at least fifty dollars’ worth of 
the brighest and best story-books for children that can 
be found. Let two hours a day of the time now given 
to reading-lessons be allowed to the children to read 
the story-books, on condition that they first learn their 
lessons, if you will. Occasionally, let the child that 
has found something too interesting to be kept to itself, 
be permitted to read it aloud to the teacher or to the 
school. Lessons in articulation and in voice-culture 
may be given as such, at the proper time. ‘They are not 
necessarily connected with reading-lessons. ‘The older 
pupils may also take lessons in elocution, if the teacher 
knows how to teach it. Elocution belongs to speaking, 
rather than to reading. Let it be studied in its own 
place, and for its own uses, 

THE ARGUMENT. 


Our common-school studies miserably fail to make 
intelligent people. Arithmetic, grammar, and geogra- 
phy may help to discipline the mind, but they do not 
feed the intelligence. Our literature, — our books, — 
these are our true store-houses of knowledge. Books 
are the cheapest and best of all teachers, to those who 
love them and can use them. A reading people can 
never be an ignorant people. The children who read 
stories will learn to love books. They will pass from 
stories to history, poetry, philosophy, science, and the 
whole round of learning, and especially if the other parts 
of their school-work be well done. 

The cost of the story-books will be less than the 
prices of the discarded reading-books. Economy is on 
the side of reform. The schools will gain in interest 
and fruitfulness. Dull intellects willawaken. Thoughts 
will kindle. Talk will be heard, full of imagination, 
reasoning, conjecture, and fruitful debate. The other 
lessons will be better learned, both because of the in- 
creased intelligence, and to win the time for more read- 
ing. Good readers will be multiplied. The terrible 
monotone will cease ; and our children, no longer spoiled 
by pretended reading-lessons, will read as naturally, 
easily, and pleasantly as they talk. 


Derivation of Common Names for Flowers. 


The Rev. W. Tuckwell lately delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Somersetshire (Eng.) Archeological and natural 
History Society, on the ordinary English names of 
flowers and plants and their etymological history and 
meaning, which is curious and interesting. Having 
once used one of these common names in conversation 
with a distinguished botanist, the latter reproached him 
for it, saying that English names are only local, and 
that he ought to use the Latin designations: not agree- 
ing with this opinion, he was thus induced to study the 
etymology of the common names, and the result is full 
of interest. We select a few of the derivations on his 
authority. 

Beech in Gothic, German, Norse, Danish, Dutch, 
and English is identical with Joo, the Runic tablets 
of our ancestors having been carved on this wood; 
sloe is the root of s/ay, its tough wood having been 


Doubtless many a hard tussle was had with new words 


used for bludgeons; the tansy of our cottage-gardens 
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comes from the Greek a¢hanasia, immortality ; liquorice 
also from the Greek g/ycyrriza, sweet root ; larch from 
the Latin Zar, house, because used in building; laven- 
der from the Latin /avare, (in French /avendiere) be- 
cause used in the twelfth century, as now, it was laid 
by washerwomen among fresh linen ; pansy from the 
French fensée, as used by Shakespeare; pony from 
the Homeric god Peon. Apricot is said to come from 
the Latin precogua, early, from which the Arabs made 
al-burgug, the Spaniards albaricogue, the Italians a@/di- 
cocco, and the French aérico¢: in English it was at first 
written africock, and is so used by Shakespeare. But- 
tercup was once supposed to be liked by cows, and 
thus to give color and taste to butter, but really is 
derived from douton cop, button-head, and cows avoid 
rather than seek it. Bull-rush should be pool-rush ; 
snap-dragon should read snout-dragon, from its shape ; 
marigold is marsh-gold; samphire, which loves the 
rocks, is from St. Pierre; sanicle from St. Nicholas. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is really a sun-flower, and 
gets its prefix from its Italian name of girasole. Fox- 
glove is fox’s glew or “intinnabulum, a ring of bells on 
an arched support; carnation is coronation, because 
gathered for crowns and chaplets; shamrock in Erse 
means the little trefoil. Tobacco was the Indian 
name for the pipe rather than the plant ; gooseberry is 
cross-berry, from its triple spine, which frequently has 
the form of a cross ; laburnum closes its petals at night 
like a weary /adorer ; Ozier has its name from the oozy 
beds which are suitable to its growth ; Mandrake, allied 
to the deadly night-shade from atrofa mandragora, was 
held to remove sterility in women, and fetched high 
prices in the middle ages ; there is a reference to it in 
the thirtieth chapter of Genesis, where Rachel appears 


to have entertained the same opinion of its virtue. 
Cc. H- G. 


Varieties. 


— A gentleman once asked a deaf and dumb boy, 
“What is truth?” He replied by taking a piece of 
chalk, and drawing on a blackboard a straight line be- 
tween two points. Then he asked him, “What is a 
lie?” The boy rubbed out the straight line, and drew 
a zigzag or crooked line between the same two points. 
Remember this. 

— A correspondent sends this funny bit: “I was 
reading at prayers just now of the Pharisee and 
Publican, and when I read ‘the Publican went down 
justified,’ my little boy of seven exclaimed triumphant- 
y, ‘So you see the Republicans are right !’” 

— A Dorchester sign reads thus: “ Locksmith and 
saws filed.” 

— You may lift the pressure from the free man’s 
shoulders, and bid him go forth rejoicing ; but lift the 
slave’s burden, he will only wallow the more composedly 
in his sloth: a nation of degraded men cannot be raised 
up except by what we rightly name a miracle.—Car/y/. 

— A Boston minister recently roused some of his 
sleepy hearers by stating in a very positive way that, 
notwithstanding the hard times, the wages of sin had 
not been cut down one iota! 

— At a school examination, a clergyman made a 
brief address to the pupils on the necessity of obeying 
their teacher, and growing up useful and loyal citizens. 
To emphasize his remark, he pointed to the national 
flag spread on one side of the room, and inquired : 

“Boys, what is that flag for?” A little urchin, who 
understood the condition of the house better than the 
speaker, very promptly answered, “To hide the dirt, sir.” 
— And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 


No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. — Whittier. 


— In Winthrop’s History of England is the following 


statement concerning the whipping of students at Har-' 


vard College, under date of June 5, 1644: “ Twoof our 
ministere’s sons, being students in the college, robbed 
two dwelling-houses in the night of some £15. Being 
found out, they were ordered by the governours of the 
college to be there whipped, which was performed by 
the president himself,—yet they were about twenty years 
of age.”’ 


Girls’ High Schools in Prussia. 


BY JULIA S, TUTWILER, 


NO. lil, — LIESCHEN IN THE FIRST GRADE. 
WHAT SHE LEARNS, AND HOW SHE LEARNS IT. 


First, Re/igion,—that is, Biblical Instruction, as we 
would call it,—/wo hours, weekly. Subjects prescribed : 
The first four Commandments, with the explanations 
from Luther’s Small Catechism; The Lord’s Prayer ; 
Some of «the simplest of the Standard Hymns of the 
Prussian State Church, and several of the most impor- 
tant and striking narratives from the Old and New 
Testaments. 

O€ course this is on the supposition that Lieschen is 
a Protestant ; if she isa Roman Catholic, or a Jewess, 
she will receive special instruction, together with the 
other pupils of her belief, from a priest of that faith. 
If her parents are such determined free-thinkers that 
they are not willing for her to learn any forms of faith, 
[ think they can make a protest, and get her excused, 
but I believe this very rarely happens ; the most deter- 
mined infidels of Germany have a sentimental admira- 
tion for prayer and praise, and such acts of our blind 
superstition, as they esteem it, when performed by inno- 
cent children. 


Second, Reading and Expression,—eight hours, weekly. 
Lieschen takes her first lessons in reading in a primer 
arranged on the Schreib-lese-methode,—that is, the Write- 
and-read-method,—so called because every word is in 
script, as well as in ordinary type ; and Lieschen must 
learn from the very first to imitate these. This primer 
is also phonetic, and follows the word-method. Lie- 
schen therefore has no spelling-lessons, except when 
she pronounces the sounds of which a word is com- 
posed,—and she knows no other names for the letters 
than their sounds. She also begins to learn, already, 
how to sfeak her own language with correctness and 
elegance, by means of regular exercises in expression. 
Simple objects, coming within the circle of her daily 
experience and observation, are discussed with her, 
and by adroit questions she is made to feel an interest 
and pride in telling all she already knows about them, 
and in repeating what the teacher has incidentally told 
her, by his questions, in the most correct German. She 
is trained to give the strictest attention, and to raise 
her hand whenever she can answer any question pro- 
posed. She is never allowed to give an answer, except 
in the form of a full sentence, with subject and predi- 
cate. In this way, she is learning, with every answer, 
both composition and expression. ‘There is also a series 
of large pictures; prepared for primary classes, which 
will be shown to her one by one, and about which she 
must answer many questions designed to cultivate the 
habit of observation, as well as to add to her facility 
in expressing herself. The latter important object is 
also furthered by the “learning by heart” of suitable 
short poems, during this year. 

It is often said in America that the art of conversa- 
tion cannot be taught. The Germans do not think so, 
and any one who has listened with pleasure to the 
fluent, graceful, melodious conversation of a highly- 
educated German lady of the upper class, will admit 
that this early and careful training in the art of expres- 
sion bears rich fruit. In this first year in the matter of 
reading, the teacher only aims that the pupil shall learn 
what is called “mechanically-correct” reading ; that 
is, should give a word its correct sound, on seeing it. 
One hour daily is probably given to reading, and two 
during the week to the other exercises. 
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The “object-lessons,” as we would call them in 
America, though principally given with a view to flu- 
ency and correctness of expression, have method in 
them, and bear upon her future studies. Familiar 
plants, stuffed animals, or living ones if they can be 
procured, will be probably largely represented in these. 

Great attention is paid to the seasons,—the pieces 
read, those learned by heart, and also the object-lessons 
follow the course of these, and direct the childish mind 
gradually and naturally from itself, as a centre, out into 
the universe, to the observation and comprehension of 
the changing phenomena of Nature. 


Third, Arithmetic.—four hours: Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, and Division, from 1 to 20, no 
higher ; because a larger number than 20 would be 
beyond the apprehension of the little learner, and would 
be to her only a name, an unreal abstraction. Both oral 
and written lessons are given, and great exactness and 
neatness in the execution of the work are required. 
To attain this end, the slate on which the work done 
in school is performed, is divided into checks of one- 
fourth or less of a square inch in size, and but one figure 
is placed in each of these squares. The blank-book in 
which the work done at home is performed is divided 
in the same way, afd at the bottom of each page the 
teacher inscribes, in red ink, his criticism on the work, 
the number of mistakes in it, and other observations. 


As all the exercise-books of Lieschen are sacredly 
preserved till the end of her school course, and often 
through life, she feels a a very keen interest, from her 
first day of school, in keeping them free from unfavor- 
able criticisms. Some years of ciphering in this man- 
ner give her the habit of making regular figures, in 
straight lines, without effort. Lieschen after the first 
few months has a great number of blank-books, and 
knows exactly to what subject each one is assigned, 
and on what days to carry it to school. She has care- 
fully covered each of them with a brown-paper cover- 
ing, on which she has pasted a gummed label,—an 
“ Etignette,” as she calls it,—with the name of the sub- 
ject it contains. She purchases these labels with her 
own pfennig-pieces, and takes great interest in putting 
them on. In each copy-book for writing, she also 
fastens a “lineal,”—that is, a sheet of paper, ruled in 
thick black lines, which is to be laid beneath each page 
as she writes, and thus take the place of ruled lines, 
of which there are none. Ruled paper is considered 
plebeian and ugly in Germany, and is never used by 
people of any pretentions to gentility, either in school- 
exercises or letters. A sheet of blotting-paper is also 
fastened in each book, and Lieschen would feel as if 
she had forfeited her hopes of Heaven, if she ever 
forgot to place it between the pages last written, before 
closing the book. It is a matter of great interest and 
importance to her, in the first dignity of her first 
school-year, to fasten these sheets in all her blank- 
books. She buys little, old-fashioned wafers, with mot- 
toes or figures upon them,—the more fanciful the 
better,—attaches an inch or two of string to her sheet 
of blotting-paper by pressing the wafer upon one end 
of it, and the other end in the same way to the inside 
of the cover of her copy-book. The sheet is in this 
way fast to the book, not to be dropped out and lost, 
and can also be shifted to any page. The sheet of 
lines attaches in the same way. I mention all these 
pretty niceties, because such things seem to have a 
larger part in giving its wonderful power to the national 
character, than much greater things. I have also 
heard the proclamation at writing-hour that all the 
little fingers were to be examined by the teacher in 
charge of the room, at the close of the hour, and all 
the owners of inky ones sent up to have an interview 
with the Principal. All these things have their effect 
on Lieschen’s modes of thought; and she learns that 
wonderful secret,—the power of littles. Order, neat- 
ness, punctuality, accuracy, are impressed upon her by 
every detail of her school-life. 


[No. III. concluded next week.] 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


WHAT WAS THE MATTER? 


I found a teacher, a few days ago, quite discouraged, and fearing 
that she had mistaken her calling. I asked why, and she answered 
that she had been for eight months teaching a class of older girls 
English Grammar ; she had given them, for a recitation in writing, 
the direction, “ Analyse and parse the following sentence: ‘ 7he 
meadows where we used to play were bright with flowers!” “And 
now,” continued she, “look at this paper!” I took it, and found, 
in the answer of one of the girls, the following unique specimen : 
“The meadows is the subject, and where we the predicate.” “We 
is a noun, first person, plural, objective case, after the verb 
where.” “ Were is an irregular, intransitive verb, passive voice, 
indicative mode, past tense, third person, singular, after the prep- 
osition 

Can any of your readers tell us what had been the fault, if any, 
in the teaching of that class ? Q. 

THE LEFT-HAND METHOD OF DIVISION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

To the inquiry made by S.S. Smith (JourNnaL, October 25), 
regarding the reason for beginning a division on the left instead 
of the right,—I reply, we do so merely for convenience : so far as 
the result is concerned, it is perfectly immaterial where we start 
our work. For example, let us divide 37368 by 4,—the small di- 
visor being chosen to simplify matters, the principle, of course, re- 
maining the same. Let us begin the division at the unit end. 
In dividing our total number of units into four sections, each 
part will, of course, be credited with two units. Now for our tens: 
each section will receive one, and there will remain two tens, 
which, being in their present form incapable of further distribu- 
tion, we will exchange for something of lower value, viz :—for 
twenty units, These twenty units we dispose of by giving five to 
each of the aforesaid sections. Units and tens are now completely 
done away with. Of hundreds we have not sufficient for even one 
each, so we take what we do have of them and turn them into 
tens,—viz: thirty tens. By this means we are enabled to allow 
each section seven more tens; and by getting twenty units for 
the remaining two tens, and distributing five units all around, we 
complete the division up to the place of thousands. In the same 
manner we proceed through an unlimited number of figures; in 
every case distributing all of a denomination possible, then ex- 
changing the over-plus for its value in terms of the next lower, 
distributing this reduced over-plus, changing the second over-plus 
to terms still lower,—again distributing, and so on to the units po- 
sition. The example above, worked by this method, would pre- 
sent the following appearance: 

37368 | 
2 
15 
075 
1750 
7500 
9342 

Out of necessity the method of beginning division with the 
units causes a final addition, and that is the very reason why we 
do not employ it. On the other hand, by starting with the highest 
denomination, the addition of like terms at each step is but a 
question of simple mental arithmetic. For comparison’s sake, in- 
stead of distributing my seven tens of thousands, and then redis- 
tributing what tens of thousands may be made from the higher sur- 
plus, I begin by the higher quantities, make my reduction, of sur- 
plus, add it to the quantity of the same denomination, and thus 
have but one distribution of that denomination to make. Thus 
any position may be assumed for the starting-point in division, so 
far as correctness goes, but no one is so convenient as that of the 
left-hand figure. WILLIAM P. MASON, 

Rens. Pol. Inst., Troy, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1877. 

—o—_ 
CHEMICAL ALPHABET. 


The great difficulty hitherto experienced in teaching the rudi- 
ments of chemistry has been the absence of any simple and easy 
method of illustration, which can be used at every recitation, and 
by which the attention of a class can be secured and the element- 
ary truths of the science fixed in the memory. 

The system of illustrating chemical compositions and re-actions 
to the eye by means of symbols and equations, introduced by Ber- 
zelius, though of great service, is liable to the objection of being 
too abstract for beginners. Even the late Dr. M. Faraday, of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, whose lectures have been ap- 
Propriately described as “a sparkling stream of eloquence and 
experimental illustration,” said, in his evidence before the English 
Public School Commission, “I must confess to you that I find the 
grown-up minds coming back to me with the same questions over 
and over again, They ask, ‘ What is water composed of ?’ though 
I have told the same persons, a dozen years in succession, that it 
is composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Their minds are not pre- 
pared to receive or embody these notions; and that is where you 
need education,—to teach them the A B C of these things.” 

The recognition of this same difficulty, by our own distinguished 
American scientist, Dr. Youmans, led to the invention of his 


pupil, was liable to the objection of relieving the pupil from the 
trouble of forming the compounds himself,—the very thing above 
all others necessary to secure a lasting impression, To remedy 
these defects and meet the wants of the teacher, there has been 
invented and patented the “ Chemical Alphabet,” which has been 
proved, by actual use in the schoolroom, to be far more efficient 
than any method hitherto devised, and which has received with 
singular unanimity the approval of the most distinguished chem- 
ists and scholars of the country. 

Professor Tyndall, who is perhaps the highest authority that 
could be cited upon such a subject, has said, “ To enlist pleasure 
on the side of intellectual performance is a point of the utmost 
importance ; for the exercise of the mind, like that of the body, 
depends, for its value, upon the spirit in which it is accomplished.” 

Having subjected the new method, as above stated, to the cru- 
cial test of the schoolroom for a number of years, we Can assert, 
with confidence, that to those schools which teach chemistry, and 
yet either have none or are poorly provided with apparatus, the 
Chemical Alphabet is a prime necessity ; while to those more for- 
tunate in being supplied with costly apparatus, it must prove, as 
an introduction to chemical philosophy and as an aid to the recol- 
lection of chemical formule, an important adjunct. 

A TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY, 
—o—. 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In answer to “L. B, W.” I will endeavor to throw some light 
on the “ political nicknames ” alluded to. 

“ Hunkersand Barnburners,”—About the year 1848 there was a 
division or rupture in the democratic party. Theterm “ Hunkers” 
was applied to the conservative wing of the party, and ‘‘ Barn- 
burners” tothe radical or aggressive wing. The Humkers adhered 
to their old stand and principles, We are wont, in a general way, 
to call those o/d Hunkers who oppose all changes and progress. 
Why the term Barnburners was used I know not, unless the op- 
posing wing applied it as expressive of the reckless character of 
those to whom it was given. 

Old Line Whigs. — In 1850 there was a division in the whig 
party, caused by the compromise measures of Henry Clay. Fill- 
more was at the head of one faction, which was called the “ Snu/- 
takers,” or “ Silver Grays,” perhaps because composed more largely 
of the venerable men with gray locks. To the other faction the 
terms Seward, or “ Old Line Whigs,” or “ Woolly heads,” was ap- 
plied: “ Old Line” because of the original Henry Clay stamp, 
and “ Woolly-heads” from their sympathy for the negro. 

Free Soil. — About the year 1846 a party came into existence 
whose main object was to check the increase of slave terri- 
tory. Their motto was, — “ Free soil to a free people.” The 
members of this party were called “ Free.soilers.” 

Anti-renters.—(For a full explanation of this term I would refer 
to Appleton’s American Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, p. 579 new edition, 
or 668 old edition.) 

In this connection, one or two more terms may be properly con- 
sidered. 

“ Loco-foco” was used, several years ago, to designate a faction 
of the Democratic party. In 1834 a political meeting was held in 
Tammany Hall, New York, at which the excitement and disagree- 
ment became so great that the speaker left the chair, and the lights 
were suddenly. extinguished, — leaving the assembly in total dark- 
ness and in the wildest confusion. The extremists, in anticipation 
of this, had well supplied themselves with matches known as 
“ Loco-foco” matches, with which they immediately relighted the 
hall, and continued their meeting, and was, for many years, desig- 
nated the “ Loco-foco ” party. 

The term “ Doughfaces” was applied, by John Randolph, to 
the eighteen Northern members of Congress who aided in displac- 
ing Mason and Dixon’s line, in connection with the Missouri Com- 
promise question. 
“ Log Cabin and Hard Cider.” — Most who were voters when 
General Harrison was elected president, will well remember that the 
rallying-cry of the whig party was “ Log Cabin and Hard Cider.” 
For many years the candidate had lived in a log-cabin in Ohio, 
and a prominent democratic journal, in derision of the idea of 
nominating such a man, said, in substance, “ Give him a log-cabin 
and plenty of hard cider, and he will gladly remain in Ohio.” The 
opposing party immediately caught at the mean insinuation, and 
“ Log Cabin and Hard Cider” became the watch-words of the 
campaign. Log-cabins were built in many places, and hard cider 
abounded. Medals and badges with representations of the two 
terms were sold by thousands, and worn by the Whigs. C.N. 
ROMAN OFFICERS.—ANSWER TO QUERY. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 
If “A Subscriber” will read the closing sentence in the sixth 
chapter of the ¢4ird Catilinarian oration, he will find satisfactory 
answers to both his questions. 
1. A Roman officer could not properly be called to account dar- 
ing his magistracy; or, in the words of “ A Subscriber,” the Ro- 
mans could not “ punish a man in office.” 2. But if a magistrate 
was guilty of a heinous crime, outraging public sentiment and en- 
dangering the public safely, he was invited to resign, in order that 
he might bring upon his memory less infamy by suffering as a pri- 


‘Chemical Chart,” which, though a great help to both teacher and 


vate citizen than as an officer of the government. 


If he refused to resign, he could be executed anyhow, as in the 
case referred to in the conclusion of the sixth chapter above men- 
tioned, where Leutulus is said (by the mora] pressure brought’to 
bear upon him, I suppose) to have abdicated of Ais own accord,— 
“ magistratu Se abdicavit,” by which act they (the authorities) 
were free from the religious scruple, which attended Caius Marius 
when he executed Caius Glaucia, who was clothed with the dig- 
nity of the pratorship when put to death. L. L. RecErs, 
Greencastle, Ind., Oct. 22, 1877. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF TEACHERS. 


A. C. Goodwin, County Superintendent of Clark county, In- 
diana, sends us a copy of one of his teachers’ monthly reports. 
He writes: 

“ By looking it over, I learn the number of pupils in the differ- 
ent classes, the length of each recitation, the number of times a 
class recites, the progress made by each class during the month ; 
and by carrying out the totals, the number of children in the dif- 
ferent branches, the number of recitations daily in each branch, 
the time devoted to each branch; and finally adding the totals, I 
ascertain the number of classes, the number of recitations, and 
the whole time consumed in hearing all of the recitations. By 
adding the first year column, etc., separately, the time spent with 
each grade may be found out.” 


The form seems a valuable one for this class of reports. —Ep, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


— Will some one please analyse the following sentence and 
parse the words italicized: “ 7here is a limit a¢ which forbearance 
ceases fo be a virtue.” J. E. D. W. 


— Having been pleased and instructed with many questions an- 
swered by your much appreciated JouRNAL, I venture to ask, 
through your columns, some method for teaching Intellectual 
Arithmetic successfully. The teachers of Iowa usually are at no 
loss for pupils, especially in city schools, If the time allotted you 
to hear twenty-five pupils was twenty minutes, how would you do 
it? As an intermediate teacher, I feel the need of seeing more 
suggestions on intermediate work. S. E. W. 


— Teachers should not allow their pupils to talk ungrammat- 
ically in their presence without correction, and they should pay as 
much (if not more) attention to English composition, or synthesis, 
as to analysis or parsing. The methods I have advised are the 
most powerful for teaching pupils to speak and write the English 
language correctly. I know whereof I speak, and so do others. 


— Members of the American Institute of Instruction who have 
not received their copies of the Proceedings of 1876, will receive 
the same by mailing to Geo, A. Walton, Esq., Westfield, Mass., 
their certificate of membership for that year. bd 


— Can any one inform me, through THE JOURNAL, where a re- 
ceipt can be had for making Fafan ink ? A SUBSCRIBER, 


— In answer to “Subscriber,” in your issue of Oct. 18,—there 
is a small gazetteer, containing an alphabetical list of over 30,000 
places on the earth’s surface, and their situation. I found it lying 
upon one of the tables of D. Appleton & Co.,, three years ago, and 
secured it as a rare prize. The title is 7he Bijou Gazetteer of the 
World, by W. H. Rosser ; published by Wame & Co., London. 

New Haven, Ct, 1877. S. B, Ngwcoms., 


— I wish some one of your readers to parse the words in italics 
in the following sentence : “ Mot halfof our heavy task was a 


— Does it pay the student to spend time in learning to diagram 
as taught in Clark’s grammar? I find that a knowledge of dia- 
graming is a great help in analyzing. J. E. D. W. 
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The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102§. 

— Hon. Oliver P. Morton, the War Governor of 
Indiana, and United States Senator from that State, 
died at Indianapolis Nov. 1, in the 54th year of his age. 

— An earthquake shock was felt throughout New 
England Nov. 4. 

— The silver dollar of 4124¢ grains weight was made 
legal tender by the United States House of Represen- 
tatives by a vote of 163 to 34. 

— The recent elections in France have caused the 
resignatiou of the Cabinet, and a new ministry has been 
appointed. 

— The Russians attacked the Turkish position at 
Erzeroum, and after a ten hours’ battle the Turkish 
center was driven in and the whole force fell back. A 
Russian force from Ardahan has entered the Euphrates 
valley. 


Tue House of Representatives at Washington is just 
now discussing the question of making an appropriation 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses of an American 
representation at the International Exposition at Paris in 
1878. A strong opposition shows itself, on the ground 
of economical and other reasons, with which the people 
will not sympathize, and which will be over-ruled by 
the better judgment of the people. The French, our 
ancient friends and allies, are too nearly related to us 
to neglect such an act of comity, as well as mutual com- 
mercial interest. We well remember how much France 
enriched our own Centennial at Philadelphia, and our 
return must be in kind, in spirit if not in degree. 
Especially are our educators interested in an honorable 
representation of our educational interests at Paris. 
While not unwilling to carry abroad our school material, 
we need to visit Paris to learn what Europe has been, 
and is doing in the same direction. Our industrial in- 
terests alone demand that we should study the methods 
and systems of the older societies of the world, in order 
that our schools of all grades shall receive the benefit 
of the wisdom and experience which England, France, 
and Germany, can give us, Add to this the fact that a 
great body of our teachers and school-officers, inspired 
by the lessons of our own Exposition, are anxious to go 

abroad to observe and to study educational and social 
problems,—and we have abundant reasons why we 
should carry with us a creditable representation of our 
own educational work and appliances, of which it is our 


custom to boast. America can and will have a good 
representation at Paris, and our educators must make 
their influence felt upon our national legislators in the 
appropriation of an honorable sum for a creditable ex- 
hibition of American industry, science, art, and education. 


Two of the great religious bodies of our country have 
just held triennial meetings,—the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention at Boston, and the National Congregational 
Council at Detroit. Each had under discussion various 
questions relating to denominational faith and polity. 
Both considered one of the vital questions of the hour, 
which cannot be confined to sect or party, namely, that 
of public education and its relations to the moral and 
religious character of our youth. In fact, any denom- 
ination of Christians that should be silent on this topic, 
could scarcely lay claim to a Christian name. 

At the Detroit Council, the question of moral instruc- 
tion in our public schools was introduced by a paper of 
ex-President Woolsey, of New Haven, on the Bible in 
the Schools. This paper, which was published entire 
in our issue of Nov. 1, maintained that the precepts of 


-80|Christian ethics should be taught in our schools ; and 


that the State had a right, as the guardian of personal 
rights, to enforce such teaching ; that the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity should be inculcated, and that 
such instruction did not involve the necessity of daily 
reading of the Bible, or the exclusive use of any special 
version of it. This paper was referred to a committee 
of which President Angell, of Michigan University, was 
chairman. The report of the committee showed the 
members to be in full sympathy, in the main, with Dr. 
Woolsey’s views, and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were unanimously adopted as the opinion of the 
Council. The following points were made in the 
REPORT. 
1. Whatever system of schools is adopted by the State, there is 
a necessity and a duty of teaching moral duties, 
2. In the practical teaching of such duties, ethics can not be al- 
together dissociated from religion. This truth can hardly be too 
strongly impressed. 
3. We can ,not consent to a division of the school fund among 
various sects. The result would be disastrous. 
4. We can not abandon our school system on account of the 
difficulties with infidels or Roman Catholics. Such a calamity is 
not called for by any just spirit of concession to conscience. Good 
sense will dictate what concessions may be called for in special cir- 
cumstances. The use of the Douay version by Roman Catholic 
pupils or schools, or of a volume of selections from the Scriptures 
which should contain nothing obscure in meaning or archaic in 
style, or open to sectarian construction, or some other possible 
adjustment conceived in the spirit of Dr, Woolsey’s suggestions, 
should meet the approbation of reasonable men, But we are con- 
vinced that the safety of society requires that in our schools 
moral duties, the morality which is taught in the Scriptures and 
rooted in loyalty to God, should be impressed on the pupils. It 
must be remembered that in those schools the great mass of our 
people receive all their education. If they are to be trained to 
honesty, to respect for the rights of property, to contented and in- 
telligent industry, to all those virtues which are the prime condition 
of our order and peace and prosperity, they should be imbued in 
those schools with the deep and searching moral principles which 
are set forth no where else so forcibly as in the Christian 
Scriptures. We earnestly urge all our churches to 
strive, by all proper means, so to enlighten and instruct the com- 
munities in which they do their Christion work as to prevent, if 
possible, the demand for the exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools. 
With these positions we believe that all except Cath- 
olics and infidels will heartily agree. The State’s au- 
thority to instruct involves the necessity of moral as 
well as religious instruction. The maxim that “No 
man can put off the law of God,” is the only sure foun- 
dation of a Christian State, and the acceptance of this 
idea forbids the division of State funds for sectarian 
or partisan uses. Grant the right of the State to edu- 
cate, and the unity and character of the education 
“follow as the day the night.” 
The Episcopal Convention at Boston, at its close, 
received the pastoral letter of the Bishop’s, in which 
this body lifted up its voice of solemn warning against 
some of the dangers which now threaten religion and 


society. The portion of this letter relating to educa- 


tion fitly supplements the paper and resolutions of the 
National Council. The Bishops place, first as threaten- 
ing the greatest danger to society,— 


The want of fidelity to parental obligations in the education of 
children, Fathers and mothers, charged of God with the duty of 
training children, are bound to a personal discharge of that duty, 
using such proper help as may be furnished by parish or Sunday- 
schools, or schools and colleges under our church’s care; never- 
theless, the responsibility for principles imbibed, and habits formed 
by their children, rests on themselves as parents. They have ac- 
cepted the sacred relationship, they must accept its obligations. 
Before God they are charged to employ every influence and in- 
struction, to use every proper check, and all authority, to fashion 
their offspring for usefulness in society and the highest service of 
Christ. Much of the corruption in public and social life which 
startles us has its root in defective family training. Where instruc- 
tion in regard to the baptismal covenant is infrequent, or is not 
given at all, while wealth, with the accompanying influences, is re- 
garded as the chief good in life, the children of the church cannot 
be expected to grow up into Christ in all things. When children 
must quit the family to enter school life, parents should provide 
against their exposure to flagrant contradictions of the truth which 
they have received at home, and which has been confirmed to 
them by this church. 

It is inconsistent to send your children to schools administered 
in the interests of Rome, or in sympathy with any of its danger- 
ous errors. Your obligation is to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Let no man deceive himself with 
the thought that no influence will be exerted by such schools to 
withdraw our children from the truth in which they have been 
nurtured, It would be as dishonest in Romish teachers, who be- 
lieve that their salvation is imperiled by non-communication with 
the church of Rome, not to influence the children committed to 
them, as it is sinful to you and perilous for them to submit their 
susceptible years to such religious impressions. The perversion 
of your children is a predetermined end of receiving them into 
Romish schools, Your children will become negative Protestants. 
Is it worth your while, for the sake of accomplishments in needle- 
work, and painting, and music, and dancing, which they offer 
freely, to invite your children to accept errors which your fathers 
escaped only at the price of blood? Hold fast, beloved, for your 
households and yourselves, the faith once delivered to the Saints, 
recorded in the Scriptures of truth, and witnessed unto by the 
creeds of your church, Upon that faith, both we and ours may 
stand, by the grace of God, unmoved as upon a rock. 


ENGLISH EDUCATORS, prominent among whom are 
Mr. Forster and Sir John Lubbock, advocate the ad- 
vancement of education in two directions: (1) By 
elevating the standard of elementary education, so that 
it shall include history, algebra, geometry, philosophy, 
and branches of scientific knowledge ; (2) By enlarging 
the appropriations to public education, in order that 
“greater efficiency” may be given to the instruction 
already in vogue, and that proposed. As in America, 
the objections come from two sources : (1) From those 
who maintain that the State should not educate beyond 
the three R’s, and (2) From tax-payers who growl at 
the imposition of heavier burdens of taxation. In order 
that our readers may be familiar with the sentiments of 
the press of England on these points, we will quote 
from the editorial of two or three of the leading papers. 


The London Zimes says : 


Mr. Forster has opened up a very wide field for discussion. It 
is clearly one thing to assert that all children of the recognized 
“school age” are to be instructed in elementary subjects, and 
quite another to maintain, further, that they are to be taught at 
the public expense, whatever it may be of use for them to know, 
or whatever Mr. Forster and other higher authorities may think 
good for them. When we once go beyond “ the three R’s ” there 
is no point at which we can stop, and we are logically compelled 
to make our so-called elementary schools all that Mr. Forster 
would desire to see them. In practice, of course, we defy logic 
and do what seems best to us. But, as a matter of principle, 
there is great force in Mr. Forster’s argument that our public ele- 
mentary schools should be made of use to those who pay for them, 
and we must look to age, and not to rank, in settling the instruc- 
tion to be given. 


The Morning Post is more conservative still. It says: 


If we are not likely to extend the standard of elementary edu- 
cation too far, it will not be the fault of Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. Forster. In discussing the introduction of new subjects into 
elementary schools, however, it must always be remembered that 
the time spent by children in the elementary schools is limited, 
and that, notwithstanding all that has been done hitherto to give 
them solid and lasting instruction in the three R’s, there remains 
very much to be done before that object will be accomplished. It 


is admitted that every effort should be made to enable children to 
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read, write, and cipher correetly. The enormous majority of these 
young students have to turn their time to profitable labor as soon 
as their school age is over, and it is a matter of common observa- 
tion that many of them forget what they have learned at school. 
The spread of education will certainly not be promoted by unduly 
adding to the number of subjects which form the school course. 
By undertaking to do more than is possible the attainment of that 
which is possible will very likely be defeated. 


The Daily Telegraph comes to the support of public 
higher education in behalf of the middle classes, as 


follows : 

Mr. Forster would, it seems, like to see the English Boards es- 
tablishing higher schools; that is to say, institutions in which 
something more than the simple elements are taught. Now the 
time is near at hand when this must be done. The question is 
one affecting all ratepayers, and there is a class of ratepayers,— 
the young and struggling married folks,—who just come within the 
reach of the income-tax, who have to pay indirect taxes and rates 
as well as working-men, and who are badly treated unless some- 
thing is done for the education of their children beyond elementary 
instruction, They must have them taught a little more than that, 
and if nothing else is taught in the board schools, then their posi 
tion is this,—they dend their children to other than board schools. 
But what dues that mean? Merely that they are taxed for educa- 
tion in the benefits of which they do not participate; that, in other 
words, they are taxed to supply education to people who really 
are not much poorer than they are themselves. There can be no 
doubt that if some better kind of instruction were fairly subsidizeo 
by the State in board schools, other than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the hostility of the lower-middle class to school board: 
and school rates would diminish. 

The Standard, while granting fully the value and im- 

portance of higher studies in the elementary schools, 
fears that thoroughness would be sacrificed to an indefi 
nite scope of school studies. It claims that the teach- 
ing of a few “ incoherent facts” of science would be oi 
little value to pupils under fourteen years of age, and 
that the knowledge of the facts of practical science 
would afford no training to moral children. It admits, 
however, 
—"the expediency of making science a part of the teaching o' 
elementary schools; and we believe that it might, to great advan- 
tage, be taught in those schools in which the children of the mid. 
die and upper classes are instructed up to a later age, and educated 
in a higher culture, But it would be idle to ignore the many diffi- 
culties and embarrassments to which scientific enthusiasts, and 
even practical administrators seem partially blind. And we ma) 
find a warning against that policy of extending indefinitely the 
scope of teaching which is, in America, and must be, of necessity, 
wherever the period of education is short, fatal to thoroughness 
and efficiency in any department.” 


Girls in the Boston Latin School. 


The question of whether the Boston girls are to be 
admitted to the Latin School, is merely a surface indi- 
cation of a much deeper question which the demands 
of the age are forcing upon us. That deeper and more 
vital question is, plainly, whether for a girl ignorance is 
a necessary condition of innocence and womanliness, 
or whether our girls have not in their natures enough 
purity and womanliness to save itself by its own divine 
vitality, even though, to use President Porter’s words, 
they should “recite with boys in the same class-room, 
meet them in the same study-hall, or encounter them in 
the same passages of a large public school.” 

The position which the opponents of their admission 
take, implies that there is no inner force which will 
make a girl a “perfect woman,” and that unless re- 
moved entirely from all familiar meeting with the other 
sex, she will be almost sure to lose the reserve which is 
her charm, the purity of thought which is her crown, 
and the noble womanhood which is to be her future 
high and all-sufficient glory. The logical outcome of 
this position would be to educate our girls in convents 
or in conventional schools, and the logical result of such 
a system, consistently carried out, may be easily studied 
in France, 

The effect of co-education in high schools is, how- 
ever, not a matter of theory, for it is to be seen every 
day in cities around Boston and in every large Western 
city. The girls in the high schools of Chicago, of St. 
Louis, or of Cambridge, Mass., will compare favor- 
ably with those of the Girls’ High School of Boston, 


as to the matter of gentleness, of reserve, of womanli- 
ness. Are the Boston girls likely to suffer under the 
same influence ? 

The superintendent of the St. Loui$ schools, whose 
authority in educational matters is not doubted, gives 
in one of his reports, his judgment that the attending the 
same high school is a benefit not only to the boys but to 
the girls ; that there is an almost total absence of the 
objectionable features which are to be found in every 
school composed solely of girls or solely of boys. The 
mutual restraint which the two sexes exercise is very 
marked. 

The same result may be found by any one who will 
visit the two colleges, in one of which coéducation exists, 
while in the other it is not allowed. ‘The girls associated 
with the young men in their class-rooms are markedly 
more reserved and more womanly than those who are 
by themselves. Do the girls who make themselves 
conspicuous on Fifth Avenue every afternoon, by their 
unwomanly flirtations with unknown men and boys, 
come from schools where they are or are not in the 
same classes with boys of their own age? In the judg- 
ment of thoughtful and observant women, nothing tends 
to free a girl from any glamour as to the young men of 
her acquaintance, so much as their “frequent free and 
unceremonious” meeting in the presence of intellectual 
problems: nothing tends so much to lead her into 
those girlish follies which take the bloom off her fresh 
thought, as her meeting young men only in company. 

The theory of the Old World is that a woman must 
be ignorant and unsophisticated in order to be pure. 
Our American civilization has another faith. We are 
teaching our girls to look at things as they are, and be- 
iieve that it is not necessary that wisdom shall bring 
impurity in its train. Whence come all the impure im- 
aginations, but from the fascination of mystery? When 
the mystery is gone, there is no more unhealthful attrac- 
tion. Are our American girls less pure than their 
French sisters because they recite their Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, on the same bench with boy-students ? 
Do we believe that because a girl learns to understand 
somewhat more thoroughly the world and its ways, she 
will necessarily be less of a noble woman? Is it not 
absolutely necessary, under present conditions, that our 
zirls shall be educated into a truer knowledge of the 
world as it really is, and not be left to create a false 
image of it out of their own “exalted and intense per- 
sonality”? 

Sancta simplicitas will no longer do for the pastor, 
and it will no longer do for a woman. Through it she 
goes blindly on in her life, and wastes the vast energy 
that her womanly heart leads her to put into her char- 
ities by working on a false basis. 

The doctrine which we hold is this: We do not need 
women who, being pure, are only pure and nothing else. 
There is a higher purity born of knowledge than can 
ever spring from ignorance; nor are such women able 
in any sense, even in their own households, to cope 
with the problems of our American life in this age. 
The great problem is not how to keep knowledge of 
the world and of men away from our girls: it is how 
to give them more of it, so that they shall not be blind 
but seeing. And our belief is that only out of such 
practical knowledge can come the women that we need,— 
strong yet tender, more tender because of their strength, 


and more womanly because of their wisdom. 
Anna C, BRACKETT. 


— In a talk on college debts at Santa Rosa, recently, 
Bishop McTyeire said: “ Commodore Vanderbilt, in 
giving a friendly hint to the managers of the univer- 
sity called by his name, said, ‘ You musn’t pay ten per 
cent. interest for ten minutes! Give three men ten 
thousand dollars apiece, let two of them go into busi- 
ness and borrow the ten thousand from the third man, 
at ten per cent., and at the end of ten years this third 
man will have the whole thirty thousand!’” Makea 


note here. 


Educational Correspondence. 


CHICAGO. 
THE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 

held its October meeting on Saturday morning, the 6th ult. After 
the usual preliminaries, and the “ introduction and installation” of 
Assistant-Superintendent Delano, the Superintendent stepped into 
the breach, and when the hour for adjournment came, there re- 
mained several important topics still to be presented. Mr. Doty 
had observed an increase of promptness and rapidity in the move- 
ments of pupils and in their work, which he attributed to pre- 
vious advice, and which he deemed worthy of commendation; he 
urged a continuance of the same as calculated to secure habits 
that will be hereafter valuable in business and life. In this connet- 
nection practice in the fundamental rules of arithmetic was 
advised, and attention was called to the very large proportion of 
all arithmetical operations that consist of addition, and the conse- 
quent advantage of accurate work there which was held to be gen- 
erally coinc dent with rapidity. 

The Superintendent recommended that each teacher should keep 
a record of 

TIME GAINED 
out of school hours. The practice was advised on the ground 
that independent of its intrinsic value, it gives teachers an oppor- 
tunity to allege such gain of time as an offset to “ time lost during 
school hours” which is now reported. Such gained time must be 
so gained “ before school hours” in order to be ‘‘ counted.” Mere 
presence in the school room, nor work upon the previous day’s 
work, is also understood to be ruled out,—in the “count.” The 
“ gained time” is to be wholly occupied in preparation for coming 
work, There is no doubt that if teachers are induced to come 
early‘ the habit will be valuable to them, and during the winter a 
work of great benevolence to pupils. If teachers are to gain 
credit for “time gained,” your correspondent, for one, favors allow- 
ing aé/ the time spent in the school-room previous to school hours, 
which time can be easily found from the record now kept in the 
“ diar Mad 
4 ITEMS OF CURRENT HISTORY, 
the Superintendent thought, might be profitably communicated by 
way of general exercise a few times a week. In this matter, how- 
ever, teachers should be careful to distinguish between current 
history and current opinion, and should avoid debateable ground. 
Attention was called to the old case of . 
BLACKBOARD VS, BOOK, 
in which Mr. Doty thought it had at length come to pass that the 
first had been given excessive and hurtful favors and preferences. 
Reference was more particularly made to some of the primary 
grades where, it is intimated, the blackboard was used too much 
in arithmetic, and the book not enough. Especial complaint was 
made of the practice of putting work to be done on the board, 
when the text-book of the grade contained substantially the same 
work, It was often difficult for pupils to read such work, and in- 
jury had been done to the eyesight in consequence of the straining 
necessary to read small figures. To prevent this, the Superinten- 
dent recommended that in all illustrative work in the primary de- 
partment, the teacher should make figures not less than two and 
one half-inches in length. In the matter of 
READING, 
good results had been noticed as following the practice of reading 
columns of words. The practice was accordingly recommended. 
It was thought that the columns of words arranged as exercises in 
the primary readers might be utilized for this purpose. Teachers 
were again advised and urged to 
KEEP A RECORD 
of all their work for their own protection. It might prevent pos- 
sible, and defeat actual persecution, for a teacher to be able to 
show from a daily record just what had been done on disputed 
questions. Just previous to adjournment, 
A COMMITTEE, 

consisting of Messrs. Howland, Belfield, Merriman, Heywood, 
Mrs. Young, Mrs. Farnham, and Miss Flowers was appointed to 
take into consideration certain dictates of General Propriety. The 


committee will be heard from occasionally. 
James HANNAN. 


— Dr. Butler, principal of the famous Harrow School, England, 
in an address on the question of the burden of a school-rate, rises 
to the height of the argument of the truest patriotism and the 
highest feeling for the welfare, progress, and happiness of man- 
kind in society: “I have sometimes tried to picture to myself,” 
he said, “a place in which I should like to live if ever I should be 
so unfortunate as to leave this beloved home; and though I am 
afraid I shall subject myself to something like a charge of lunacy 
when I confess it, yet I think one of the places most deserving of 
honor would be a place in which the rates were very high and, at 
the same time, very wisely administered; in which the whole dis- 
trict was proud of its public, its corporate expenditure, and in 
which the money bestowed upon personal aggrandisement and ex- 


travagance was less than is thought necessary by the average of 
Englishmen. I should like to dwell in some place where it was 
the hearty desire of the inhabitants at large that all their public 
buildings, the schools, the libraries, the baths, the young men’s 
institutions, should be the very best that money could supply, 
although it would be perfectly clear that in thus sanctioning a 
common expenditure, they were retrenching the sums that could 


be expended upon themselves.” 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our DeparTMENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND ScHoo.t ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department —_ ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every qpede of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


SHORT DECLAMATIONS.* 


FRATERNAL UNION. 

On the fields which were ploughed by the fierce artillery, the 
wheat has been dancing fresh and fair in the breezes of the sum 
mer that is gone; and as the material evidences of the conflict pass 
away, so let each feeling of bitterness disappear, as together, both 
North and South, we strive to render the republic one whose firm 
yet genial sway shall protect with just and equal laws each citizen 
who yields obedience to her power. Asking for ourselves no 
rights that we do not freely concede to others, demanding no re- 
straints upon others that we do not readily submit to ourselves, 
yielding a generous obedience to the Constitution in all its parts, 
both new and old, let us endeavor to lift ourselves to that higher 
level of patriotism which despises any narrow sectionalism, and 
rejoices in a nationality broad enough to embrace every section of 
the Union, and each one of its people, whether high or humble, 
rich or poor, black or white. —Hon. Charles Devens. 

OUR HEROES. 

In the classic mythology, which was the religion of the ancient 
world, it was fabled that the heroes were demigods. Raised above 
the race of man, and yet not so far but their example might be im- 
itated, they served to animate these who yet struggled with their 
mortal surroundings. So should these, our heroes, while the dust 
of life’s conflict is yet on us, inspire us to loftier purposes and no- 
bler lives. And, as we leave them to their glorious repose, and 
their pure and noble fame, let us go forth exalted by these hours 
of communion with them. 

Above them, as we depart, we utter the ancient form of words, 
and yet in no formal way, which concludes the proclamations of the 
State whose children they were: “God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts!” And to this we add, with not less of fervor 
or solemnity, the prayer which was in their hearts and upon their 
lips, as they died: “God save the Union of the American States !” 
Charles Devens. 

JUSTICE. 
The Greeks said nobly in their tragic phrase, 
Let no one be called happy till his death ; 
To which I add, Let no one till his death 
Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out, and the labor done ; 
Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work’s scant, 
Why call it scant; affect no compromise; 
And in that we have nobly striven, at least, 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honor us with truth, if not with praise. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


* See “ H. A. W.” on “Short Declamations,”’ in Journat of Oct. 28. 


“WHAT THEY DO.” 


Child.— Oh, tell me where the birdies go 
When Autumn clouds hang black and low, 
When withered leaves lie everywhere, 
And all the trees are cold and bare; 
When bleak the northern tempests blow, 
Oh, tell me where the birdies go? 


Mother. — Why, far away to warmer lands 
The birdies go in noisy bands, 
And there they wait for summer weather 
To call them, singing, back together. 


Oh, tell me where, when summer’s dead, 
The violet lays her pretty head. 

Where do the rose and daisy hide ? 
Where does the golden-rod abide? 

The cardinal-flower, tall and red, 

What does it do when summer’s dead ? 


Mother. — Oh, quietly they put away 
Their yellow, blue, and scarlet gay, 
And dressed in robes of faded brown, 
To the kind earth sink gently down; 
And there taey lie, while wind and storm 
Sweep over them, all snug and warm ; 
And when the robin, thrush, and wren, 
Come singing back, they bloom again. 


Oh, tell me, when the birds have flown, 

And all the cheerful flowers have gone, 

And cold winds pierce them through and through, 
What can the little children do? 

They cannot go where summer weather 

Makes all the birdies glad together, 

Nor sleep through all the wind and rain 


Child.— 


Child.— 


Mother. — Ob, no; but safe in Mother’s room, 
Their eyes will shine, their cheeks will bloom, 
Their hearts, aglow with love and glee, 
Will learn how happy home can be ; 
And when the flowers come back with spring, 
And all the birds begin to sing, 
How sweet they'll make the sunny weather, 


The children, flowers, and birds together ! 
A. D. A. 


“I SAYS, SAYS I, SAYS HE.” 


I’m very much astonished that my Hebrew-learned pastor, 
Who ought of simple English alike to be the master, 


When he should say, correctly, “ He said,” “ said I,” to me, 
Afflicts my ear by saying, “I says,” “says I,” “ says he.” 
It is to me astounding, that even our high-school teacher, 
Who knows of Greek and Latin each line and rule and feature, 
When he should say correctly, “ He said,” “ said I,” to me, 
Afflicts my ear by saying, “I says,” “says I,” “ says he.” 
It is to me surprising, that my wise-traveled neighbor, 
Who learned his French in Paris, with philologic labor, 
When he should say correctly, “ He said,” “ said I,” to me, 
Afilicts my ear by saying, “I says,” “ says I,” “ says he.” 
It exceeds my comprehension, how men who go to college, 
Or study books, or go abroad to get linguistic knowledge, 
When they should say, correctly, “ He said,” “said I,” to me, 
Afflict my ear by saying, ‘‘I says,” “says I,” “ says he.” 

M. B. C, S. 


“ WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
BY ELLEN O. PECK. 


CHARACTERS: Six girls and five boys. One girl, older than the 
others, represents the GYPSY, and has spectacles,a cap, a red 
shawl, and an unabridged dictionary. The first-named articles 
she puts on when she mentions them. To the last she refers as the 
names are given her, having it open on the table before her. 

Gypsy.— Come girls and boys, now gather ’round, 

A gypsy I will be, 
And tell your fortunes every one 
Just as they’re shown to me. 


I'll wear this cap upon my head, 
Thes@ glasses on my eyes, 

This gay red shawl about my form, 
To make me gypsy-wise. 


And this great book before me laid (Ofens at p. 1669 ) 
The oracles shall hold, 

Which at the giving of yonr names 
Great mysteries unfold. 


Who comes the first ? (Geo. advances.) Ah, sir, your name ? 
George. — ’Tis George, ma’am, if you please. 

Gypsy.—Oh, here it is; a happy life 

Your gypsy now foresees. 


"A rural life in verdant fields, 
A farmer stout and strong, 

Who welcomes the glad harvest-home 
With laughter, whistle, and song. 


A goodly name, a goodly life, 
It bids you nobly try 

To imitate the boy we love, 
Who “ could not tell a lie.” 


Who comes the next? a pretty maid,— 
Nellie— And Nellie is my name. 

Gypsy. — Ah, yes, I see it all in sight, 

A love illumined flame. 


Your life is to be bright and fair 
With hope and joy you give, 
To light the way for other's steps, 

And help them well to live. 


Agnes—My name is Agnes, gentle seer, 
Give me a happy fate. 
Gypsy.—Y es, Agnes shall be sweet and pure 
While others may be great. 


And sweeter recompense by far 
Than any earthly grace 

Shall come unto the pure in heart,— 
They'll see the Father's face. 


Charles. — Ho, Gypsy! what inall your book 
Bespeaks my future fame? 

A soldier or a blacksmith now 
Lies hidden in my name. 


Gypsy.—Y es, Charlie, either one will do, 

' Since you are to be strong. 

Now fight or hammer for the right, 
Or to oppose the wrong. 


Edwin.—Well, what of me, O BYPSy gay, 
My name is Ed, you know. 
Gypsy. — Oh, all the land will yield you gold 


Pass on, a little maiden comes, 
With merry, laughing face. 
Anna, — My name is Anna, gypsy dear. 
Gypsy. — Which here I find is grace. 


Graceful in form, graceful in mind, 
To you God’s grace be given, 

That all your walk on earth may be 
A radiant path to heaven, 


Willie.—And what for me: a land of gold? 
A soldier’s armor bright ? 
With Ed. I'd gladly dig the ore, 
Or with brave Charlie fight. 


Gypsy. — O Willie, you’ve a work to do’ 
The bravest man might seek ; 
Contented, then, accept your own,— 
Protector of the weak. 


Patrick.—And sure ma’am, to yer honor 
I doff me old straw hat, 
To hear a word about meself, 
Tho’ I am only Pat. 


Gypsy — Why only Pat? Youdo not know 
Patrick means nodle birth, 
And you may be as true a man 
As walks upon the earth. 


Martha.—I'd like a humble, useful life, 
Whate’er my name may hold, 
That will read better at its close 
Than when it is foretold. 


Gypsy. — Wise Martha, “ Ruler of the house,” 
To spend your happy days 
By home's bright hearth, among fond friends, 
In pleasant household ways. 


Gypsy — Dear Gypsy, Mary is my name, 
And 3ditter tho’ it be, 
Because of sacred memory 
Give a good word to me. 


Gypsy — Tho’ bitter in the Hebrew tongue, 
To us it must be sweet, 

Through Mary the mother of Christ, 
And Mary at His feet. 


And so your fate, my gentle friend, 
I make with cheerful heart, . 

Happy because, like her of old, 
You choose the better part. 


And now I lay the book aside, (Removing glasses.) 
And take these from my eyes, 

Hoping that in this little hour 
With play we have grown wise ; 


And learned that by a little care, 
Searching from whence it came, 

We all may find at any time 
There’s “ something in a name.” 


AUTUMN WINDS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


When in every leafy dell 
Tender flowers are growing, 

Soft should be the Zephyr’s breath, 
Through the meadows blowing. 

But when all the woodlands wear 
Autumn’s brighter glory, 

Then the stormy winds may tell 
Loud their sterner story, 


Rare it is in lonely woods 
Where the jays are calling, 

When from every laden bough 
Ripened nuts are falling ;— 

Listening to the wondrous songs 
That the winds are singing, 

While the branches overhead 
To and fro are swinging. 


Grand it is in gusty nights 
When the pines are rocking, 
And the wind, with mighty hand 


At the door is knocking,— 
Listen to the trumpet-call 
Thro’ the darkness sweeping, 
Till the blood with wilder flow 
In the veins is leaping. 


This, arranged as a duet, is in the “ Linnet”: price 18 cents. Send to the 
editor of this department. 


— While we continue our best efforts to supply all the demands 
of Dialogue Department, we invite all the teachers to send for our 


enlarged. supply of articles for Day Schools, Sunday.school Con- 
certs, Temperance and Mission Gatherings, in Goop TIMES, our 


Until the flowers bloom again. 


Wherever you may go. 


new monthly magazine. Our November number will give a full 
list of Christmas articles. See advertisement. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


— The long-controverted question concerning the forbidden 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, appears to be 
solved by Mr. William Everett, of Harvard College, who declares 
the Greek roof the one infernal thing to be feared by the mammas 
of Boston girls. 

— President Porter counsels the “ refined civilization of Bos- 
ton” to keep clear of exposing its daughters to the contamination 
of meeting its sons in the passages, seats, and recitation-rooms of 
its new high-school house, presided over by men and women like 
Sprague, Eliot, Dunton, and Miss Stickney. This is supposed to 
be a compliment to the girls and boys of the school, with an obei- 
sance to the teachers. 

— The Rev. D.C, H. Fowler, editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), is reported as saying, out in Illinois, that 
the ‘‘ High schools tax the Joor man to educate the children of 
the rich.” Here, in New England, the cry is that they tax the 
rich man to educate the poor above their position in life. Will 
the doctor expound the justice of taxing a man of wealth for a 
school in which he can not educate his own children, and tell us 
how long the wealthy men of the United States would consent to 
such a style of public assessment? The doctor also declares that 
‘the State universities are supported by lands s¢o/en from the 
working-men of the country ;” and that in a country where the 
soil in whole States has been, and is still being, exhausted by ig- 
norant husbandry. The instruction in the agricultural college of 
any State will rescue from the blight of rustic ignorance more 
land than was granted for its endowment. A fit climax of this 
monument of wisdom is the crowning declaration that “ the State 
has no right to teach morality !” Don't be so greedy, dear doctor; 
there is devitry enough in the State of Illinois and the city of 
New York to give occupation to all the “ Christian Advocates” in 
America, and still leave a fair surplus on which the State may 
try its “’prentice hand.” 

— The Boston Pilot, with a mild allusion to this journal, loudly 
proclaims the fact that the ratio of crime to the population in 
Massachusetts is greater than in Ireland. Will the Pi/o¢ enlighten 
us in regard to the nationality of the criminals ? 

— Has President Porter formed the opinions expressed in his 
jate remarkable letter to the Boston school committee, from obser- 
vation of the results of co-education in the free high schools of 
Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester, through which his missive 
winged its way tothe Hub? Will he call on Mr. Comstock for 
information concerning the diabolical devices for disseminating 
obscene literature among the girls of the female seminaries of the 
United States ? 

—The Cincinnati Gazette is very severe against taxing the 
public for high schools, in a city that takes its lager at the figure of 
$10,000,000 yearly. 

— The Hon. Charles Francis Adams folds his arms and holds 
his breath, waiting for a “ gigantic scandal ” among the co-educated 
Boston boys and girls. 

— What is the matter with the presidents of old Harvard and 
Yale? Having climbed up to the summit of the American Uni- 
versity by a golden stairway, built by old Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and sundry pious women of blessed memory, is it not a 
little lofty to deny the right to the State to support the higher edu- 
cation, and tell the girls to “ go to a boarding-school ” ? 

— J. L. Pickard, ex-superintendent of schools in Chicago, was 
recently surprised by the gift of an elegant gold watch and chain 
from the principals and teachers of the city. No papers were cir- 
culated, yet over three hundred dollars were received in fifty-cent 
contributions. 

— While we have been slow to adopt compulsory education 
even in New England, the Italian Parliament has voted in favor 
of it, and all children upto the age of nine years, at least, must 
hereafter attend the public schools, unless it can be shown that 
they are receiving an equivalent education at home, or in private 
schools, or are in feeble health. The fine for failure is ten cents, 
and it rises to a maximum of $200 for subsequent offences. In- 
struction is confined to the most elementary knowledge,—the first 
notions of the duty of man and the citizen, reading, writing, the 
rudiments of the Italian language, of arithmetic, and the metric 
system. The laws does not perhaps cover quite ground enough, 
but will, if put into execution, be of incalculable advantage to 
poor ignorant Italy.—Congregationalist 

— “ Foregoes ” was the word put out at a written spelling-exer- 
cise by one of our city teachers recently. And one little boy 
handed in, “Go, go, go, go.” 

— The State of Texas has just purchased 1,400 acres of land, 
with valuable buildings and improvements, near Hempstead, for 
colored youth, paying therefor $12,000. The intention is to com- 
bine the State University with the agricultural and mechanical 
College. 

— From the country press of South Carolina comes an almost 
universal cry for the re-establishment of the whipping-post. 

— In twelve towns in York county, Maine, the Bible distributor 
found 242 Protestant and 426 Catholic families without Bibles. 

— Holmes Amidown, founder of the public library at South- 
bridge, Mass., has made it another gift of a book-case and books 
valued at over $400. The case is just large enough to contain six 
books, elegantly bound in red morocco, with gilt edge. The books 

are historical illustrations, illustrated. First, Reformation of 
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France; second, History of Oxford ; third, History of Wood: 
stock, Dudley, and Webster; fourth, History of Sturbridge and 
Charlton; fifth, History of Southbridge; also one copy of the 
genealogy of the Amidown and some other families, and a com. 
plete index to the historical collection, bound in one volume. The 
portraits in the volumes form a very rare collection. 

— The Committee on Education and Labor in the House of 
Representatives, Washington, consists of Goode of Virginia (chair- 
man Fuller), of Indiana, Southard of Ohio, Willis of Kentucky, 
Manning of Mississippi, Bright of Tennessee, Bell of Georgia, 
Loring of Massachusetts, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Hungerford 
of New York, and Haskell of Kansas. e 

— Ata sale of Professor Anthon’s collection of autographs, re- 
cently, in New York, the highest price paid was for an autograph 
letter with Benedict Arnold's signature. Signatures of presidents 
of the United States, and kings and queens of England, from 
Charles IT. down, sold for prices varying between $1 and $12. 

— A New York gentleman has pledged the interest of $25,000 
during his life, and the principal at his death, for the endowment 
of the professorship of Political Economy at Middlebury College, 
Vermont. 

— A meeting of school officers was held!at Holyoke, Mass., Tues- 
day of last week. Twenty-one gentlemen attended this meeting, 
and after a day spent in the discussion of the means for improv- 
ing the common schools, appointed an executive committee em- 
powered to call future meetings, and instructed to present a plan 
for a permanent organization. The principal topics discussed 
were the examination of teachers and school supervisors. 

— The Harvard College Observatory is desirous of extending 
to the other cities of New England the standard time service which 
it performs for Boston. It will do so for the bare cost of the extra 
service; and in order to awaken interest in the matter, it has issued 
a pamphlet on “ Standard Public Time,” showing first the extent 
to which the public time is already controlled by various observa- 
tories in this country and in England; next, the inaccuracy of the 
common method employed by jewellers to ascertain the standard 
time ; and finally, the magnetic contrivances for transmitting the 
true time from the observatory. 

— The London School Board has established a truant school to 
be opened at Hackney, for the benefit of the entire metropolis. 
At this school the “silent system” will be practised. Instead of 


‘being sent to the industrial school, as is done at present, each truant 


is to be kept for the space of one week in the silent school, where 
he will not be permitted to say a single word, either by day or 
night, except to his teachers or when saying his lessons. For the 
second offence truants are to receive two weeks’ infliction, and so on. 

— The Rhode Island Temperance Union requests the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction to consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing some plan through and by which systematic instruction should 
be given in the public schools of this State upon the mature of 
alcohol and its effects upon the human system. 

— Prof. J. E. Todd, of Tabor (Ia.) College, closes a long report 
on the new-found Colorado stone man as follows: “ It is a worthy 
successor of the Cardiff giant. May its glory be brief, and the 
planners of the fraud meet their deserts.” 

— The first English penny-readings ever given in this country 
were tried as an experiment in New Britain, Conn., the other 
night, with such complete success as to fix the readings as a per- 
manent winter entertainment for the poorer people. The largest 
hall in the city was crowded; about a dozen of the city school- 
teachers and pupils gave readings and recitations, with music by a 
school quartette ; and the receipts more than covered expenses. 

— Carleton College in Northfield, Minn., has 13 instructors, of 
whom 3 are employed but a portion of their time, and 226 students 
of both sexes during the last year. Inthe ten years of its exist- 
ence it has instructed 793 students, 34 of whom have been con- 
nected with the college proper. 

— Colorado College has an attendance this fall of 50 students, 
the largest yet. Three professors and one tutor are on the ground, 
and President Tenney is at the East raising funds, The founda- 
tion for the new building is already laid. 

— In Virginia the amount furnished from the Peabody Fund for 
the past year was $18,250; during the past ten years, 201,250. 
The amount granted to North Carolina for the past year was 
$4,900 ; for the past ten years, $81,600. South Carolina, last year, 
$4,300; during the past ten years, $27,650. Georgia, last year, 
$4.000; in all, $71,062. Florida, last year, $6,500; ten years, 
$48,450. Alabama has received in ten years $55,450; Mississippi, 
$58,578 ; Louisian, $55,578; Texas, $18,600; Arkansas, $60,600; 
Tennessee, $191,650; West Virginia, $107,710. 

— Vermont has 71,000 pupils in her common schools, 10,000 in 
graded schools, 3,000 in academies, and 600 preparing for college. 

— Mr. Abner Forbes, for many years a teacher in the Boston 
public schools, died at Conway, Mass., in the 87th year of his age. 
He was born in the town of Buckland, old Hampshire, now Frank- 
lin county. The deceased was a graduate of Williams College, 
For two years he taught the academy at Concord, Mass. ; subse- 
quently he removed to Watertown, Mass., and taught school there 
for two years. In 1827 he removed to Dorchester and took charge 
of the school on Meeting-House Hill. From Dorchester he en- 
tered the public schools of Boston, first as an usher of the Adams 
School, and then in the Franklin School. Shortly after the eman 
cipation of slaves in the island of Jamaica, in 1833, public atten- 
tention was called to the condition of the colored people in this 


country, particularly the education of the colored youth. At this 
time Master Bascom had a colored school, which was kept in the 
vestry of the old Baptist (colored) church, leading out of Belknap 
(now Joy) street. There were three masterships of grammar 
schools vacant at this time. Mr. Forbes was offered his choice. 
He refused all, and asked to be appointed to the Smith School 
(colored), so called from the fund left by Abiel Smith. He re- 
ceived the appointment, and in less than three years he raised it 
to a level with the other grammar schools of Boston, with an at. 
erage daily attendance of 400 pupils. When the famious contto- 
versy took place between the thirty-one Boston schoo!masters and 
Horace Mann, Mr. Forbes took an active part in support of thé 
schoolmasters. He was one of the original thirteen who started 
the anti-slavery movement in this country, 

— The citizens of Philadelphia desiring to make some suitable 
testimonial of the great and successful services of Hon. John 
Welsh, placed at his disposal a fund of $50,000, which he pre- 
sented as a permanent endowment to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The trustees accepted the endowment, and named the new 
chair “ The John Welsh Centennial Professorship of History and 
English Literature.” 

— The work of the American Missionary Association in educa- 
tion may be summed up as follows: Schools at the South, 26; 
among the Chinese, 11; among the Indians, 5; in the foreign 
field, 3; total, 45. Pupils at the South, 5 404; among the Chi- 
nese, 1,155; among the Indians, 287; in the foreign field, 116; 
Total, 6962. Chartered institutions, 8; other institations, 11; 
common schools, 7; Total, 26. Pupils classified : Theological 74, 
law 8, collegiate 79, collegiate preparatory 154, normal 1,133, 
grammar 632, intermediate 1,222, primary 1,990; total, 5,492; 
studying in two grades, 88; grand total, 5.404. Scholars in the 
South taught by our former pupils estimated at 100,000. 

— In Colby University Me., the senior class numbers 17, of whom 
3 are women; the junior class 26, 2 of them women ; the sopho- 
more class 31, I being a woman, and the freshman class numbers 
50, including four women. The total number of students is 124. 

— It is asserted that in Birmingham, England, the town most 
cursed by drunkenness of any in the United Kingdom, the aver- 
age consumption of spirits per capita is two and one-half gallons; 
and that of Scotland reaches only two gallons fer capita ; while 
in Gottenburg the annual consumption of spirits reaches six gal- 
lons for every man, woman, and child! 

— Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has assumed the duties of the Buck 
Professorship of Christian Theology in Bangor (Me.) Seminary, 
and will lecture on church polity and pastoral theology. 

— German papers announce the death of John Ernest Luther, 
“a direct descendant” of the Reformer, at the age of seventy-one. 
He was a school teacher, who had devoted himself with especial 
zeal to perfecting and propagating the Froebel system. By his 
wife, a daughter of Councillor-Royal Semler, of Berlin, he had 
two sons and a daughter who survived him. 

— A Swedish exploring expedition, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Nordenlkiold, to go around the north coast of Siberia as 
far as Behring Strait, and, under favoring circumstances to push 
up to the North Pole, is to start in May, 1878. The king gave 
$80,000 toward the outfit, from his private purse. 

NEBRASKA.—Professor Thompson, State superintendent, is at- 
tending institutes in various parts of the State this fall, and a 
growing interest is manifested by the teaching profession. Insti- 
tutes have been held in Clay, Thayer, and Nuckoles counties, and 
next week one is to be held in Webster county. Two counties 
in Nebraska have lady superintendents of public instruction. Ne- 
braska appreciates good music, and efforts are being made through- 
out the State to introduce and bring to a high standard singing in 
our common schools. Conventions, concerts, and entertainments 
bring out the musical talent which has been developed in Eastern 
States, and by uniting here into choirs our people can hear as 
good music as in older settled States. 

— The Dorchester Everett School, Boston, is a model in archi- 
tecture and in price, costing only $40,000. School-house builders 
may well take note, 

— Professor J. W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, makes 
a valuable suggestion in Mature apropos of the recent librarians’ 
convention in London. He proposes that the authorities of the 
British Museum and other prominent libraries should designate 
certain educated and trustworthy persons, not among their paid 
officers, whom they will admit to make researches among their 
books on behalf of persons at a distance; the names and addresses 
of such searchers, and rate of compensation, to be advertised. A 
very useful profession would thus be created. Might not the ex- 
periment be made in this country also? The same person might 
receive a commission from several libraries. 

— An institute of unprecedented proportions was held last week 
at Holyoke, Mass, The number of names registered reached 338. 
The exercises were conducted by the secretary and agents of the 
Board of Education, assisted by Mr. Diller, of Cambridge, in min- 
eralogy and geology; by Mrs. Scott, principal of Westfield Normal 
School, in grammar, in botany, and in physiology; by Misses 
Carver, Kingsley, and Spalter, in geography and history, music 
and drawing; Mrs. Walton, of Westfield, presented lessons in 
reading and vocal culture. The institute was conducted for about 
one halfeof the exercises in sections, to meet the wants of the 
teachers of primary and advanced grades. The evening lectures 


were given by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Board, by 
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Prof. Walter Smith, and by Rev. A. D. Mayo. The evening lec- 
tures were preceded by familiar questions and discussions: this 
class of exercises has been an interesting feature of the institutes 
of this series. Great credit is due to the superintendent of schools, 
with the principals of the high and grammar schools of Holyoke, 
for the success of this institute, and especially for the comfort of the 
members from abroad. The institute of this week is held at 
Franklin, that of next week at Harwich. The following week the 
teachers of the Vineyard will have the services of the secretary and 
agents of the Board, in the meeting to be held at Tisbury. 

— The University of Moscow, Russia, had 1,500 students last 
year. It is 122 years old, and has a library of nearly 175,000 
volumes. 

— William M. Evarts, Edmund Clarence Stedman, and ex- 
President Woolsey have sons in the freshman class at Yale. One 
member of the class is a colored man, said to be the third in 
Yale’s history, though we do not understand how the number can 
be so small. 

— The report of the president of Michigan University says : 
“ The proportion of women to men scarcely changes from year to 
year. The women form a little less than nine per cent. of the 
whole number of students,” 

— D. W. Sprague, Esq., superintendent of schools of Fillmore 
county, Minn., in his recent report gives the following evidences 
of the great progress made during the past ten years in that county: 
Number of persons between the ages of 5 and 21, in 1866, 6,400; 
in 1876, 14,200; a gain of 75 per cent. Number of pupils enrolled 
in schools in 1866, 3,914; in 1876, 8,475; a gain of 116 per cent. 
Average daily attendance in 1866, 2,374; in 1876, 4,433; a gain of 
86 per cent. School-houses in 1866, 95; in 1876, 167; a gain of 
75 percent. Frame houses in 1866, 35; in 1876, 116; a gain of 
231 percent. Brick houses in 1866, 2; in 1876, 13. Stone houses 
in 1866, 5°; in 1876, 12. Log-houses in 1866, 53; in 1876, 24; 45 
per cent. less. Teachers in 1866, 170; in 1876, 275; a gain of 61 
percent. Valuation of school-houses and sites in 1866, $26,361.- 
77 ; in 1876, $133,856.32; a gain of 407 per cent. Ten years ago 
there was but one graded school in the county ; there are now five, 
employing 26 teachers, with an attendance of 1,674 pupils, in build. 
ings valued at $48,000. There were not five sets of outline maps 
in the whole county ten years ago; now 125 districts are supplied 
with these almost indispensible articles, and about 110 districts are 
provided with globes. 

— The trustees ot the Peabody Educational Fund, at their late 
meeting in New York, re-elected the old officers for the ensuing 
year. President Hayes was chosen trustee, in place of the late 
Matthew Maury. 

— Last year at Johns Hopkins University 20 graduate students 
used the fellowships, and 34 more attended the institution; 12 
non graduates passed the matriculate examination, and 13 candi- 
dates presented themselves this year. In science the University 
has three laboratories,—in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 

— The teachers of Minnesota unanimously decided, at their re- 
cent State Association, that their State text book law unnecessarily 
contravenes well-established laws of trade, is sumptuary in its 
character, and antagonistic to the spirit of the age and the genius 
of American institutions, They believe that it has no sound finan- 
cial basis, and that an attempt to carry out its provisions will re- 
sult in the repudiation of claims and loss to the State treasury. 
They ask the legislature to repeal it unconditionally, and reimburse 
the contractor, as far as equity requires, for expenses incurred in 
seeking to carry out its provisions. 

— Iowa College is fortunate in the choice of Prof. Fiske P. 
Brewer to the Greek chair. He is a most competent and faithful 
instructor. 

— The study of Latin has been abolished in the public schools 
of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

— Boston has two schools for licensed minors, containing 64 
pupils, Italian and Irish: 30 are boot-blacks, 26 newsboys, 5 ped- 
diers, 3 keepers of street-stands. Their ages are from 9 to 16 
years. Legal difficulties are in the way of opening a similar school 
for girls, although such a school is in the highest degree desirable. 

— Fire-escapes will be placed on the buildings occupied by the 
Latin and English High Schools. 

— Many mothers and friends of Boston girls are knocking at the 
doors of the Boston Latin School for the admission of their daugh- 
ters to an equal classical education with their sons. 

— Richardson’s Academy, a flourishing school at Mobile, Ala., 
has begun another school year with flattering prospects, under the 
able management of Prof. D. S. Richardson, an old and expe- 
rienced teacher. 

— The new class at the Harvard Medical School numbers but 
sixty,—a falling off of nearly half from previous years, on account 


of the rigid entrance examinations adopted this year for the first 


— The “Woodruff Scientific Expedition” is postponed till 
spring; the cause is said to be the difficulty of getting a suitable 
ship. It is now promised that Mr. Roach, of Delaware, will build 
a new vessel for the trip, which certainly will not fail for want of 
being well advertised. 

— Lewistown Academy, at Lewistown, Pa., in the beautiful valley 
of the “ Blue Juniata,” was founded in 1814. Among its teachers 
there have been such men as Gen. A. T. Warner, of Ohio, and 
Washington McCartney, afterwards professor in Lafayette College, 
and another of a celebrated work on “ Differential Calculus.” 


Among its former students now occupying responsible positions 
are, Bishop L. W. Wiley, of the M. E. Church, at present on a 
mission te China and Japan; ex-Judge James B. Belford, member 
of Congress from Colorado; and General Mitchell, General Han- 
cock's Chief of Staff. The academy has been recently repaired 
and enlarged, by the addition of a boarding-hall, and began its 
sixty-fourth year Sept. 5, with revised graduating courses of study, 
for both sexes, and a new principal, — W. H. Schuyler, A.M., a 
graduate of Lafayette, and for three years a tutor in that college. 
He is assisted by four competent teachers. A high grade of schol- 
arship is aimed at in each department, and special attention given 
to preparation for college. A reunion of the old students, next 
June, has been proposed, and will probably be held. Lewistown 
has also been making great progress recently in her public schools. 
A fine building was erected about four years ago, which accommo- 
dates at present more than five hundred pupils. The schools are 
graded, and are under the supervision of the teacher of the high- 
est grade, Miss Mary McCord, who, by her energy and efficiency, 
has proved a great stumbling-block to those who hold that women 
are not capable of filling such positions, She is ably assisted by 
ten teachers, some of whom have been teaching in the town for 
nearly twenty-five years. The school board is aware of the great- 
est defect in their schools, — too few teachers, — and will provide 
more as soon as circumstances will permit. 

— The whole number of students connected with the various 
departments of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., is 420, as 
follows: Academic department, 248; Scientific department, 68 : 
Medical department, 94; Thayer School, 4; Agricultural depart- 
ment, 7. Twenty-two States and territories are represeeted, also 
New Brunswick and the Province of Quebec. New Hampshire 
has the largest delegation, numbering 149. 

— Three of Rutgers’ students are in jail for rowdyism. 


New Publications. 


THE WILD FLowers OF AMERICA. Illustrations by Isaac 
Sprague. Text by Prof. G. L. Goodale; Part II. Boston 
and New York: H. O. Houghton & Co. 


It is faint praise to say that this second part of the Wild Flow- 
ers of America 1s equal to the first, which we last year noticed. 


The plants chosen for illustration are the Larger Blue Flag, the 


Arrow-leaved Violet, the Columnar Cone-flower, and the Lance- 
leaved Loosetrife. Mr. Sprague’s drawings are always elegant 
and accurate, and it would be superfluous to cite any one of these 
illustrations in particular, but to our individual taste the picture of 
the violet is especially charming. It is a bit of the spring mead- 
ows immortalized. We have had no work in our country so faith- 
ful as this. The colors, habit, and aJl characteristics of each 
plant are closely studied. It would pay one to own the work, if it 
were only for the sake of studying correct water-color drawing. 
Moreover, we think that such things possess an educational im- 
portance, and foster the increasing love for art and nature. That 
nothing may be wanting te the complete perfection of this 
part, Professor Goodale discourses, in an easy and pleasant 
manner concerning each plant and its relations. He brings out 
many curious and interesting facts, which are not so learnedly 
clothed as to be beyond ordinary comprehension. A new feature 
is introduced this year, which we are inclined to regard as an im- 
provement ; the illustrations and text are not bound up, but come 
loose in a neat portfolio. At this season, when everyone is antici 

pating Christmas, it is well to know of a book which would make 
so appropriate a present. We hope that author, artist, and 
publisher may be encouraged to proceed, as we are long- 
ing to see in print certain of our wild-flower friends which 
have not yet appeared. 

In this connection we ought to say that a new work is 
in preparation, which will form a companion-set for this. 
We mean the Ferns of America, to be issued by Cassino’ 
The text is to be by Prof. D. C. Eaton, of Yale, and the illustra- 
tions by Mr. J. H. Emerton. As Americans, we can feel proud of 
both the undertakings. 


A MANUAL OF ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By W. L. Montague. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co, 

A really good Italian Grammar for the use of English and 
American students is a desideratum that has not yet been supplied, 
nor does the present volume add much to what we had previously 
upon the subject. The author, who is professor of French, Italian, 
and Spanish in Amherst College, does not indeed lay claim to it, 
for he says in his preface: “This grammar is designed especially 
for those whe wish to gain in a short time some knowledge of the 
Italian,—not for the purpose of speaking the language, but for 
reading its literature. The aim has been to present the general 
facts of the language in a comprehensive and simple form, together 
with such explanations as might be of service to the student.” 
To such persons this volume, of about a hundred pages, may be of 
some service, but it is not well adapted for school purposes, as 
there are no exercises for translation or composition. 

The relation of Italian to the other Romanic languages and the 
Latin is occasionally ahd usefully shown by giving the corres- 
ponding words in French, Spanish, and Wallachi us enabling 
one to see the change from the original Latin word. There is, 
perhaps, as much useful information as could be expected from 


the same compass, and the paper and type are good; but it is to 


be hoped that some errors that occur may be corrected in a sub- 
sequent edition, 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES : Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wil. 
helmina, Princess Royal of Prussia, Margrave of Baireuth, sister 
of Frederick the Great. With an essay by William D. Howells. 
In two volumes, each $1.25. 

Lives of Lord Herbert of Cherburg, and Thomas Elwood. With 
essays by William D. Howells. One volume, $1.25. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 

This series of choice autobiographies is prepared by the schol- 
arly editor of the A/antic Monthly, especially for family reading. 
The critical essay, with which each life is prefaced, shows a wise 
discrimination and a thorough analysis of the characters of which 
the editor writes, and are alone worth the price of the volumes. 
He has condensed the original productions, by rejecting much 
irrelevant and uninteresting matter, that better adapts them to the 
demands of the readers of to-day, and we think he might have 
pruned them still more without detriment. 

It is designed to include in this series the more noted autobiog- 
raphies of all languages, and furnish all that is best in this most 
interesting department of literature. They are handsomely pub- 
lished in the “little-classic” style, of this well-known publishing 


house. 


Economics; or, The Science of Wealth. By Julian M. Sturte- 
vant, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in Illinois 
College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price $2 00, 


The able author of this treatise enunciates distinctly what is 
meant by the Science of Wealth, and justly, we think, criticizes 
the indefinite and loose way in which our text-books state first 
principles and give definitions. To begin with, he objects to the 
use of the common descriptive term “political economy.” It 
would be just as appropriate, he argues, to speak of national 
ethics or American astronomy. Economy means the law of the 
household, the family ; and economics, which is simply the science 
of wealth, embraces that whole family. Having laid down the 
fundamental principles of the science in a preliminary chapter, the 
author proceeds to discuss, under the head of “ Production,” the 
vexed questions of capital and labor. Part IIL., entitled “ Ex- 
change,” is devoted to an explanation and definition of values and 
their fluctuation; money; the relations of government to the 
medium of exchange; credit and paper money; functions of 
credit; monopolies; free trade and protection. Part III. em- 
braces, under the head of “ Distribution,” the following topics : 
Wages determined by competition ; wages as effected by combina- 
tion ; variation of the rate of wages; causes of the variation of 
wages for particular persons or classes ; ownership of land ; in- 
terest; rent; profit; free competition; population; economic 
conditions of general peace ; substitutes for competition ; social- 
ism; taxation; pauperism; wasteful expenditure, and public 
liberality. From this résumé it may be seen what an important 
range of subjects is covered by the volume. Prof. Sturtevant is 
regarded as one of the soundest thinkers and writers upon econom- 
ical science in this country. 

We commend this text-book to all educators and students of 
this branch of knowledge. If we mistake not, Prof. Sturtevant 
will find that his book will be in demand in our best American 


institutions. 


TEARS FOR THE LITTLE ONES: a Collection of Poems and Pas- 
sages inspired by the loss. of children. Edited by Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson. “ He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom.”—[Isaiah xl: 11. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co, Price $2.00. 

This is an elegant quarto volume, and is intended to give the 
choicest poems in the language, on the death of children, that 
have appeared during the past three centuries. It has been edited 
with rare discrimination, and will be.a genuine source of consola- 
tion to those whose hearts have been made to mourn the loss of 
the dear ones from their homes. The pathos and tenderness of 
many of these poetic gems is touching, and well-adapted to lend 
comfort to the sorrowing mind. These selections appeal to every 
human heart that aches with grief over the empty places where 
the bright, cheery children were once found, and come to the souls 
of the sorrowing like a healing balm. The publishers have is- 
sued the book in the most tasteful style, and deserve to be re- 
warded by the patronage of thousands who will find this volume a 
source of comfort in sad hours of tender remembrances. 


Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


TITIAN: Artist Biography. 
Price 50 cents. 


This is the first volume in Osgood’s series of biographies of em- 
inent artists, to be prepared by Mr. M. F. Sweetser, who possesses 
just the qualifications for condensing the more important and lead- 
ing incidents of the lives of these men into handy little volumes 
that will meet a popular demand. The present volume on Titian 
contains an instructive record of his life, descriptions of his paint- 
ings, and a full list of those now in existence, with their date of 
production, and where they are now to be found. We are rejoiced 
that the growth of interest in art in America makes these little 
studies of the “ Old Masters” a general demand among the people. 
The series will be issued at the rate of two each month, and will 
include the lives of the most distinguished artists of the past. 


SPELLING ReForM. London: F. Pitman. Price, one shilling. 
This pamphlet consists of the Report of the Conference and 
Public Meeting held in London on May 29, on the subject of spell- 


| 
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| 
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ing reform. This is a question which is attracting the attention of 
many earnest scholars of the present day and doubtless the report 


contains much which will interest the advocates of this reform. 

FoRBIDDEN Fruit, From the German of F. W. Hacklinder, 
author of Artist Romance, Tanhauser, etc. By Rosalie Kaufman. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat.’ Price $1.50. 


This is the fourth volume of the already popular “ Cobweb Se- 
ries of Choice Fiction.” The author shows great skill in delineat- 
ing character in this interesting story, and some passages of de- 
scription of natyral scenery, and German city life, are remarkable 
for their beauty and accuracy. The plot and romance are suffi- 
ciently exciting to fasten the attention of the reader. It will be a 
satisfaction to know that this is one of those novels in which the 
story ends well, leaving all the married happy, and with the rea- 
sonable promise of further matrimonial engagements. 


THe Story oF Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co, Price $1.50. 


Thousands of readers who read Gates Ajar, Hedged Jn, and The 
Silent Partner, will welcome this, the last and most elaborate 
production of this popular author. It is a beautiful and, in some 
respects, a sad and pathetic story of domestic life, written in that 
earnest spirit which characterizes all of Miss Phelps’ writings. 
Under the guise of a story, the reader will perceive the deep pur- 
pose of the author to discuss a question which involves the happi- 
ness of many a domestic circle. It is beautifully written, and 
abounds with many passages, mostly of quotation. The book will 
prove more popular than even Gates Ajar, and will certainly add 
to the fame of its fair author. 


THe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF MASTERPIECES OF THE 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA, 1876. Parts 31-34 inclusive. Philadelphia: Gebbie & 
Barrie. The numbers come to us from the subscription depart- 
ment of Estes & Lauriat, Henry Fleetwood, manager. Price 
50 cents a part. 


This one of the most successful subscription enterprises of this 
country, It forms the most satisfactory and complete illustration 
of the merits and success of the great Exhibition, that has ever 
been given to the public. The present numbers are fully up to 
the high standard the enterprising publishers set for themselves at 
the outset of this great undertaking. The steel plates of the four 
numbers are “Landscape and Cattle,” by James M. Hart; 
“ Ophelia,” from Connelly’s statue; “ The Amulet Seller,” from 
Semiradsky’s paintings ; and “ The West Wind,” from the sculp- 
_ ture by T. R. Gould. Added-to these, in the same department, 
are several fine wood-engravings. In the industrial-art depart- 


ment are illustrations of furniture, carpets, laces, banners, jewelry, 
curtains, clocks, faience, etc. The department of mechanics 
treats of some of the important inventions in machinery, carriages, 
tools, etc. 


TueEo. By Mrs. F, H. Burnett, author of 7hat Lass 0’ Lowrie’s. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Bro. Paper; price 50 cents, 


This brief little story shows the value of frankness and generosity 
in the realm of the affections, It is a pity that all heroines like 
“Theo” could not have such rivals as “ Priscilla Gower.” Itis a 
book that will entertain, and teach a good lesson. 


— Cassell, Petter & Galpin’have just published 7ke Great Paint- 
ers of Christendom, from Cinabue to Wiekie. By John Forbes 
Robertson. Illustrated. Large Quarto; cloth $20. The author 
is one of the foremost writers of the day in this specialty, and his 
work embraces critical notices of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, and English schools of painting, with 
biographical sketches of the foremost artists of each school, accom 
panied by portraits and engravings of the most celebrated works. 
The illustrations are exceedingly well selected and well executed. 
The notices of the English school of painters are particularly in- 
teresting and valuable to American readers, for American art has 
an hereditary affinity to the English school of painting. Both asa 
historical and critical treatise, and as a beautiful presentation-book 
for the holidays, this volume of Mr. Robertson’s is not likely to 
find any rival this Christmas. 

— Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., New York, have in preparation a 
Child's Cyclopedia of Common Things. The same publisher will 
shortly issue a new and cheaper edition of 7Zaine’s English Liter- 
ature, two volumes in one. 

— The publishers of /wstitute Song Budget have added one- 
third to its size without increasing its price. The additions are 
excellent; among them is “The Launch,” a very pretty ‘“ Motion- 
Song.” Price 15 cents: send to M. B. C. Slade, Fal! River, Mass. 

— On Future Life, engraved, in phonic-short-hand, and pub- 
lished by Burns & Co., N. Y., has been received. 

—o— 
NOVEMBER MAGAZINES, ETC, 

— Lippincott's Magazine for November is fully up to its usual 
high standard of excellence. It contains three illustrated articles, 
the leading one of which is the concluding paper of Lady Blanche 
Murphy’s “ Chester and the Dee.” The second is entitled Baden 
and Allerheiligen, by T. Anthony Trollope. Henry James, Jr., 
writes of London in Midsummer, and Mary Dean, a new author, 
has an article entitled The Doings and Goings-on of Hired Girls. 
The new serial, For Perciva', promises well. Mrs. Davis’s A Law 
Unto Herself, is concluded, W. A. Baillie Grohman, author of a 
well-know work on the Tyrol, contributes an interesting historical 


paper, The Flight of a Princess. The shorter stories are by Will 
Wallace Harney, and Virginia W. Johnson, and the poetry by 
Epes Sargent, Oscar Laighton, and C. Rosell. 

— The Eclectic Magazine of foreign literature, for November, 
contains a steel engraving of Mark Hopkins, ex-president of Wil- 
liams College, and choice selections from the leading foreign mag. 
azines. There is not a more valuable publication in this country. 
Its literary notices and foreign notes, and its notes on science and 
art are of great value to students. It is published at 25 Bond 
street, New York, by E. R. Pelton. Yearly subscription $5.00, 
single numbers 45 cents. 

— Every educator should read the Popular Science Monthly 
conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, and published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Among the articles of special inter. 
est to teachers in the November number, are I!lustrations of the 
Logic of Science, by C, S. Spené; Effects of Study on the Kye- 
sight, by Ward McLean, and The Differences of Things, by John 
W. Saxon. 
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— The November number of the At/amtic Monthly has chapters 
IX. and X. of The Queen of Sheba, by Thomas B. Aldrich; Sur- 
vival of the Fittest, by C. P. Crauch ; the first paper of Portugal 
and the Portugese, by S. G. Benjamin ; Some Aspects of DeQuincy, 
by George Parsons Lathrop; autumnal poems, and other readable 
articles. Published by Hurd & Houghton. Yearly subscription 
$4 00, single numbers 35 cents. 

— The Magazine of American History, with notes and queries ; 
edited by John Austin Stevens, librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society; published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
The October number is one of the most valuable and interesting 
to historical students and readers, of the year. This magazine 
merits the patronage of all who are interested in our national 
growth and progress. Sound as the nation is, its historic record 
is one marvelous in its incidents, and glorious in the heroic names 
of its early founders, These papers, presented from month to 
month, tend to dignify our national character, and deepen the sense 
of gratitude the present generation owes to the fathers who laid 
the foundations of our prosperity as a nation. The importance of 


reproducing and perpetuating the records and papers which form 
a part of our national history, can not be over-estimated. Educa- 
tors and teachers of American history especially should be patrons 
of this national magazine. Subscription price $5 00 a year, or 50 
cents a month, 


— The Bibliotheca Sacra, edited by Edwards A. Park, George 
E. Day, and Archibald Daff, Jr., with the codperation of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, of Berlin, and Dr. D. W. Simon, of England; Vol. 
XXXIV., October, 1877. Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper. Terms 
$4 00 per annum in advance ; single numbers $1.05. This number 
completes the 34th volume of this royal quarterly. Each number 
contains 200 pages, making a volume of 800 pages yearly. To 
eminent American scholars, this work needs no words of ours to 
convince them of its ability and worth. It discusses from its 
stand-point the great questions of the age in a masterly and thor- 
ough manner. In the present number, Rev. George T. Ladd, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., treats of “ The Difficulties of the Concept of 
God”; “The Atonement” is discussed by Prof. John Morgan, 


Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., of Newark, N. J., 
treats of “The Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament” ; “ Pres- 
ident Finney’s System of Theology in its relations to the so called 
New England Theology,” by Rev. George F. Wright, of Andover, 
Mass.; “ Identification of Succoth and Penuel,” by Rev. Selah 
Merril], D.D., Andover, Mass.; and other able articles by leading 
theological writers, Thoughtful students of theology will find in 
this number strong mental and spiritual food, 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at HARWICH 
PORT, MASS., commencing Tuesday Morning, Nov. 13, and closing 
Friday Evening. It is hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at 
all the sessions. A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the 
citizens generally, to be present. 
If feasible, the Institute will be taught in sections, with additional exercises. 
Free Return Tickets will be given over the O. C. Railroad. 


JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 


Boston, November 6, 1877. G. A. WALTON, Agent. 


Agents Wanted. CONTENTS AGENTS WANTED. CONTENTS 
ANTED—A{ ail times, Man or Epucation anp| 66 
Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable he rinaty g eagher far the New ‘Edition GO OD TIMES, 


Agents, to solicit subscribers for the 
following publications: 


The National an New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
A New Monthly, 
Devoted Exclusively to the Interests of Pri 
mary Instruction. 


THE ‘‘GOOD TIMES,” 
A Monthly, 


For Day-School and Parish Recreations, Sun- 
day-School Exercises, Mission Schools, 
and Temperance Entertainments. 


For full particulars, address the Publisher, 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms | 
Maine 98 


$12 free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


\ 


A New Monthly Magazine, 


OCTOBER. 
Editorial. ATR 


Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten, (I.) ; 
By Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. 


First Steps in Reading. (4.); 
y 


Lewis B. Monroe. 
The Writing-Class ; 
Le By J. W. Payson. 
Use ; 
G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. 
. in Pri: Schools ; 
By John J. Anderson, Ph.D. 
A Lesson in Fractions ; 
By Malcom MacVicar. 
Primary Music: (Method in Rote-Singing ) ; 
By L. W. Mason. 
hk Drawing in Prim. Schools, (I.) ; 
By Mrs. Eleanor Smith. (4) 
Educational Maxims. 


Our Note Book. 


T : $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 cents, 
‘ostal i e er, e uDlisher risk. 
Postal Order, of BICKNELL, Padlisher. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 1, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


(American reprint). Te men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent tor New Engiand, 28 ~—— 
140 
and 


Street, Boston. 
R Ss the 


Agents For 
Wanted THE VRESCENT. 


A volume of thrilling interest by the emment historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiar ites of the Russians and Turks; ther 


home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of | M 


the war, the issues at stake,—Christian against Moham- 
medan.—the mighty interests of other nations involved 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Gi 
Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers. 
309 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 124 
tionery Package in the w 


| A K It contains 28 sheets of pa- 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 


NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Se 5 


gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 

in and drops, post-paid, 35 cts. 5 pean, with assorted 
Agents) BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 

articles to one. The LLOYD 

W FL used as a Pencil, Penholdes 

and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 

Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 

eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 

i oney, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 

ple 35 cents; Six for 81. Extraordinary inducements to 

t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 

STATIONERY PACRAGES, AND 

for $2. BRIDE & COo., 
108 22 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


ewelry, 1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to al! 
COMBINATION. Can be 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
heavily nickel-pla and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 

$5 $20 Pordand. Maine 


VoLl. OCTOBER. No. 3. 


Day-School and Parish Recreations: 


To Honor, Not to Mourn. It is I. 
Autumn’s Queen. Seven Days Make a Week. 
Walking Down Broadway. | ‘‘ Masonic-Motion” Song. 


On the Beach. Autumn Leaves, from ‘ Deir- 
I Did It,—Not Done dré.” 
Autumn, Apples are Ripe. 


Sunday-School Exercises. 


The Birds of the Bible, Little Sheaves. 
atthias. Three Little Boys. 


Mission Department. 


Another Missionary Meeting.| The Laborers are Few (music) 
Ail of Every Name. Editor’s Notes. 
The Way to Know. 


Temperance Entertainments. 


Celd-Water Cross. Welcome. 

Three Rulers. If I Were a Man. 

The Woodman. Only a Spark. 

A Little Speech for a Little} Editor’s Noies. 
Speaker. 


Vol.I. September. No. 2. 


Day-School & Parish Recreations: 


Doctor Corbeau. The Little French Lesson. 
Acied Proverb: “It never | Oh, Girls! 

rains but it pours.”’ Little Ones. 
In the Sea. 


Sunday-School Exercises : 
An Autumn Object-Lesson. | One,Two, Three, Four, Five, 
The Offering. Six, Seven. 


Mission Department: 
A Mission Voyage to India. | Tell it Again. 
‘*Come Over Help Us.’’ | Some Little Girls. 
Temperance Entertainments: . 
Oh! for the Sparkling Crys- | The Conquerer Conquered. 
tal Stream (music). | Notes. 
The price of ‘‘ Goop Timugs” is One Dollar per year ; 
Cent nd friends will add 
contri ress 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
or 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
MRS. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 


Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Raphael. - - - 
Lectures on the Centennial of American Independence. - 
English History. 3 vols, - 
Simon de Montfort. (Hist. Bi phy.) - - ° 
The Black Prince. = ” - - 

Sir Waher Raleigh. S - - 
Rebecca; or, A Woman's Secret. Cloth. - - 
‘Tales of Ancient Grecce. 


1zmo, cloth, pp. 372, - 


- J. F. Bright. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. per set, 


- Mrs. C. L. Corbin. 
Rev. G. W. Cox. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Charlotte Von Stein. 16mo, cloth. Illus.  - = - - Geo. H. Calvert. Lee & Shepard,. 1 00 

The Cross and Crown Series: 3 vols. Life’s Quiet Hours: “ “ each 1 50 

Life’s Morning; Lite’s Evening. 

Rattles at Home. 12mo, cloth, Illus. - - Mary G. Darling. 1 00 

In the World. 12mo, cloth. Illus. - 1 00 

Cast Away in the Cold. 4to, cloth. Illus. - . Isaac I. Hayes. ” “ 175 

Golden Hair. 12mo, cloth. - - - Sir L. Wraxhall, Bart. 1 00 

The Telephone. 16mo. Illus. - ‘ - - Prof. A. E. Dolbear. “ 75 

Baty Ballads: Baby Ballads for the Little Ones. - Uno. * we 1 00 

New Songs for Little People. : - Miss M.E Anderson. ‘“ id 1 00 

Little Songs for Little Peop'e. - - Mrs. Follen. ” oa I 00 

The Celesta Stories: 3 vols. Celesta; Crooked and Straight; “ “ ak te 

The Crook Straightened. 

The Great Painters of Christendom. Cloth. - - - John F. Robertson. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. $20 00 

Syllabus of Lectures on Physiology. ° - - Davis, Bardeen & Co. 5° 

Buccaneers. Cloth, - - Randolph Jones. Author's Pub. Co. 1 78 

Masterpieces in English Literature. New edition. - H. B. Sprague. . L. Hammett. 2 00 

That Girl of Mine. - - eterson & Bros. 50 

Syllabus of Lectures in Anatomy and Physiology, ° T. B Stowell. Davis, Bardeen & Co. 

French Parnassus. ° - - - - - ome Parton. J. R. Osgood & Co. - 2 00 

Scarlet Letter. Holiday edition. - - awthorne. 00 

- 00 

oo 

oo 

oo 

50 

oo 

The Two Circuits. 12mo, - - 75 

Outlines of Modern Chemistry,—Organic. i2mo, cloth. - 75 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. Cloth - - 

International Review. - - - 


Grammar School Choir. - 


- Rev. J L. Crane, ad 
C. Gilbert Wheeler. 6s “ 
- Elliott Whipple, A.M med “ bad 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Ditson & Co. 


Publisher's Notes. 


THE PROGRESSIOMETRE claims to be a reliable 
method of marking the progress of pupils in 
school. The basis of improvement is marked 
from 30 to 100, and between these points the ce- 
gree of improvement is marked, advancing in an an- 
creasing ratio as the pupils’ marks approache roo. 
Teachers will do well to examine this new inven- 
tion, as noticed on our first page. 


PROFESSOR GAINES’ CHEMICAL ALPHABET is 
a valuable application of the principles of alpha- 
betical notation to the nomenclature of Chemis- 
try. Its great advantages consist in its con- 
venience, its simplicity, its accuracy, and the in- 
terest awakened in pupils by its use. The best 
authorities in this sfudy, including the names of 
Professor Harris, President W. S. Clark, Profes- 
sor Rolfe, Professor Chandler, Professor Wurtz, 
highly approve of the methods of Professor 
Gaines, and heartily endorse the use of the Al- 
phabet. We have seen nothing more useful in 
the form of symbols by which to illustrate and 
explain chemical combinations, and can very fully 
recommend this simple invention to the attention 
of teachers in this country. See our advertising 
columns, 


WANTED,—Nos. of the New ENGLAND JourR- 
NAL for Jan. 15, 1876; Dec. 23, 1876; Nov. 23, 
1876; July 12, 1877; Aug. 30,1877. Please send 
postal, with full address, along with the copies 
sent, and due credit will be given on the mailing 
list. Address T. W. BickneLt, 16 Hawley 
street, Boston. 


WE wish to call the attention of our readers to 
the value of Pierce’s Letter-file and Binder, as a 
valuable and convenient portfolio for compositions, 
drawings, etc., as well as a useful article for filing 
school-papers, ‘ examination-papers, letters, etc. 
Papers can be easily filed, or removed from the 
file, and the plan is a great improvement over all 
other existing methods now in practice in our 
schools. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Beltsthe grand decideratum Avoid 


imitations. Book and Journal, with particulars, mailed free 
Address Putvarmacuer Gatvanic Co., New York City, 


25 Fashionable Cards, with name, 10 cents. 25 Es- 
cort Cards, 25 styles, soc. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOK, Sole Agent. 


Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges 

tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the mosi 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials’ Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N. ¥Y. Say what ee. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BiGESTERBROOK’S 


__*We have gotten over the idea, that it is essential to our 
life and happiness to indulge in the manufactures of other 
countries, when we can produce the same with equal merit 
at home.’’— U. S. Grant. 


LEAD PENCILCO. 


4838485 BROADWAY. 


NE dA 


If your Stationer cannot supply you, we will send by mail 
One Darawixe Case, containing Seven Drawinc Psncits 
of different grades; or ()ne Dozen, assorted grades, EXTRA 
rine Rounp on the receipt of Fiery Cents (currency 


them, and the money wil be refunded, 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, & c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. zoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
ical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsesr, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
$2 22 


PATTEN. 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuartn. Siz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DoveGLas. 


fer 
eataloeues address Bunt. F. A.M.. Princi 


GoppaRgD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prusst, Principal. zz 


GBEErWwiCn ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxasias, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 
AND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcarr, Superintendent. 56 


M str VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 


4 (CONN.) SEMINAR 
begins | KJEW-BRIT N(C ) for Young 


es. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. <2 


CABLETON COLLEGE, ring Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc, D.D. 
DEBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 42m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cham, n, Lil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE.” 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For cntalogee, etc., 
address the President, F. Macoun, D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLsert. 
MABIETITA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. Ww. ANDREWS. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. 6. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Conlon, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc, are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, eaten designed for ‘Teach- 


PERCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. _ For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


St: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucter, Principal. 70 &z 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfieid, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stressins, A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, C: llege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22 Rev N. Fetiows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Laavanwortn, A.M., Princ. 


W*st NEWTON English and Class. School. 


est Newton, Mass. 51 22 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for ca Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3402 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 


ing in the Pub:ic Schools, is held during the S vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For A”anads and other informa- 
tion apply toE O. Haven. Chancellor. 56 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cvrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 

Address D. H. Cocnran, LL. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. E. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 1:9 and 20. S. 
KNEBLAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
AOCIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. BrnTon. 


MEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTEK FREE INST. of Industna! Science. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jounson, Principal. 108 22 


EAN ACADEMY. 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin. Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Prine. $122 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuarves C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


M4PLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
EM AGILL. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co.. Pa. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Princ pil. 2 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLan 
M. Principal 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D 


BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt, has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautne, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCcurs, Ph D., Prin. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Military 
The different departments, Kindergarcen, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three tc 
twenty-one years of age. Special atudents received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. . 


CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Rando! N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. D.D., Princ. f2 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 

4 ideuce, KR. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 4jo uf 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 22 I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


MESSESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
At WorcssTerR 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal $5 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ial and Advanced 


Regular course of study two years. AS 
Course for special classes of students. ddress, for Circular 
or information, J. OC. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principa: 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpsn, A.M 


QtAtz NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haar, Ph.!) 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westrie_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scott. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 

Kindergarten Training School. full 
courses in Norma/, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 


charge. For catalogue address JOHN DEN or Mrs. 
A. B. OGDEN, Pnicipals, Worthington, Franklin Co., 


Ohio. 87 22 


American Kindergarten, 


33 st-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. : 
iss E. M. COE. Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot tor American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Model Kindergarten 


Reopens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November 1st, 1877, 
At 9 West 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 


Mas MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, Principals. 
(Auzhors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. For he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Paucation in Washington, where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergarten 
Ca’ 


use, 
Mrs. Maria Kraus-Rogtre is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 
ears n Germany, England, and America. Says Miss E. 
. Peabody : “ Mrs. Kraus is the first authority upon the 
my ee ithout referring to her previous eminent success 
in England and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs Kraus writes, 
especially upon the training of Kindergartners.”’ 136 tf 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥- 
Uheir School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, iuliness, and richness of tone. 
_ Catalcgue tree. 115 2% 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


jo" ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. §:.50. 
Tyler's Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $:.so. 
Wagner's Plato’s Apology and Crito. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. §:.50. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles. $:.<0. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $1.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians. $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 


NOYES, SNOW & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, 1 per ream. 
105 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET f 
Just Published 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-1862.) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 
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Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 53x11, flat 
sheets, — per ream. $1.00; by mail, $1.50. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4 x 11, flat sheets, heavier: 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60. 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 5% x 814,—per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—§1 25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

UTHORS' POB. CO., 
27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


We offer to Kindergarten Teachers a full line of Ameri- 
can-made Gifts. Also, some original modifications, revised 
in strict accordance wirh Froebel’s method, and manufac- 
tured by the request and with the sanction of prominent 
Kindergartners. See list of our novelties in this column, 
next week. Complete list sent for a stamp. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


143 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 

The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 2z 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
ARCA ST, PAILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 

Alnsworth’s Latin and Englieh Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald's Etymologies. 

Uther valuable Text-Books are also pubiished by the above 
132 72 


Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary...o.ceces Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School The five ks to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00] for examination for $3.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9’ Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. dmportant to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2. State and the Church; 3. State 
and Temples; 4. State S ; §- State Institutions. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes, Rev. F. N. Petovset and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
blish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B MONROE, 
Fully Illustrated. s6mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 

*.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 


firm. Send for Catalogue. 


W J. GILBERT 


1.50 


examine it. 138 tf 
ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION: For Acquiring the 
Art of Reading and Speaking. By S. S. Hamitt, 
A.M., Professor of Elocution, Eng. Lit. and Rhet,, LIli- 
nois Coll , Jacksonville, Ill. 

“ Prof. S. S. Hamill’s exercises for developing the voice 
and inculeating its right tone, can not, I think, be sur- 
passed.”"—Anprew D. Wits, LL.D., Pres. Cornell Univ. 

.“* Prof. Hamill has given us the most valuable matter, 
with a better classification than we have seen.” Union. 

“The arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 
stood, the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 
is by far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 
'mportant subject. It should be in the hands of every 
teacher and professional man.”—A m. Your. of Education. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 
Used in the best Pri Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
or Tuompson, Brown & Co,, 23 Hawiey Street. 


*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE pe PUBLISHED 

Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... -80 
The Girl he Lett Behind Him. 

By J. M. Jephson........-.... 12mo, bds. 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “ 
Julie de Bourg ........... pa. 
Cinqg-Mars. By A. DeVigny.........-..- 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 Hast 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 


Life of Charles Sumner, PPcceccccccccccce 75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills...... 4.09 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 4.00 


TIBBALS and SONS, 

e 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
Would call special attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousand Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 


Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 


ond-hand, at low prices. 
133 . N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gliidersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere's French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 


Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics......... 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .....-...---. 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Salm-Salm. Cloth $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Eds 

Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ai., cloth. 1.75 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

Ww. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer's History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed...- 8.00 


\ TiLLIAM WOOD & 
' Medical Booksellers and Importers, 

27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Books : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


104 2% 


or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher's address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the National Journal.’ 135m 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


John Wiley & Sons, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL; WORKS, 


Schools, Colleges, 
Polytechnic Institutes, 
Engineers, Architects, &c 


AGRICULTURE, By Downinc, Kemp, Linp- 
Ley, Loupown. 


ARCHITECTURE. By Downinc, Hotty, 
Ruskin, WiGutwick, Woop. 


ASSAYING. By Bopemann & Keri, Mitcuett, Rick- 


ETTS. 
ASTRONOMY. By Prof. W. A. Norton. 
BOOK-KEEPING, By Tuos. Jongs. 
BOTANY. By TxHos Bannerrt. 


CHEMISTRY. By Crarrts, Fresenius, Kirk- 
woop, Muspratt, Perkins, THORPR. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. By Bouvier, Cog, Ma- 
HAN, Ruskin, SMITH, WARREN, 


DYEING. By Grace-Catvert, MackrarRLanb, 


MANN. 

ENGINEERING. By Austin. Bresse, 
BpuRN, Du Bois, Herscuet, Manam, Mossry, War- 
REN, Woop. 

GEOMETRY. By Warren Sgarce. 

IRON AND METALLURGY. By Bopremann, Crookes, 
FarkBairn, Frencu, Fryer, Kirkwoop, Wayraucn, 
Du Bots. 

MACHINISTS—MECHANICS. By Frrzcrracp, Mac- 
nus, Hotty, Wituis, Woop. 

MEDICAL. By Butt, Green. 

MINERALOGY, By Brusn, Dana. 

SHIP-BUILDING, AND NAVAL ORDNANCE, 
Bource, Watts, Woop. 

STEAM-ENGINE, By Prof, W. P. Trowsripce. 

VENTILATION. By Legos, Resp. 

*,* Catalogues Gratis. 


Fruits of Philosophy. 


The Genuine Bradlaugh-Besant Book, which the English 
Government is trying to suppress. By sending 75 cents, a 
copy will be sent sealed, by mail, to any address. 


By 
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Address, [ternational Publishing Co., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
P. O. Box 61. iq2d 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
ORLBY, Professor of English Literature at University 


College.... $3.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bgarp, D.D.........+.. 1.75. 

German-English and German Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary............ $1.75. 

French-English — English-French Diction- 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Luircu.......+.-.. $2 50. 

A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
LQ TCH. 600 $ 


2.50. 
Water-Color Painting. by R. P. Lertcnu. 
Colored Plates ..........- 2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. .......$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical........... 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 
Seriss A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms. 
Drawina. 
Lanpscarg Drawina. 
D. Ficure Drawina. 
“ Anima Drawina, 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, $o 25 each ; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

CRAIG $1.00. 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. M.A. ........-$0 75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
ed otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—Ad:/ton. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARKE'S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 1:2mo, cloth, 4%-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's lliad, Zenophon's Anabasis, Gospel of 
St. John. 12mo, cloth, %-mor.: each $2.75. 

Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers 
107 So. Fifteenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DeSirver & Sons’ othe: 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. 131) 


‘THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply ademand trom our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, er ag to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pag is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. asingle nun bg. Sample fora 3-cent stam 

Address 


JOHN L SHOREY, 
ari tf 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE ATLANTIC 
Portrait of Whittier. 


— - — 


The ATLANTIC life-size Portrait of 
Whittier is the finest one of this honored 
poet ever offered to the public, and can be 
obtained by all subscribers to and purchas- 
ers of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1878 
Jor One Dollar. The companion portraits 
of Bryant and Longfellow ‘can be obtained 
on the same terms, 

The November and December numbers 
of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, and the commence- 
ment of Mr. Bishop's new serial story, will 
be sent free to all new subscribers who remit 
to the Publishers before December 1st, 1877. 
Price of the ATLANTIC, $4.00; of the 
Portraits, $1.00 each, additional. Address 
HT. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; wih 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail, ....-.-.Fifty Cents. 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Samp'e by Mail,............Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, _ 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. [ts lessons are most helpfol 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken if examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 
A POSTAGE STAMP 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 edth, 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted to the 
lesson, Can be given out each Sunday. ‘Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
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* | Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. 


Tsarms:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents, 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month, 
‘Tarms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 


American Institute of Instruction 
VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be had 
of THOMAS W. BICKNELL; 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Price $1.00; sent post-paid to any address. 
eneral exhibitions. Single copies, 25 cts. 


END ddress the N. E, PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Bostcn, Mass. 


Two Patents Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will notnick the Blackboard. Both :he above are per- 
fect in their operation, and every School in the land should 
be i with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R.I. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Black boards. 

¢@ Samples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low pri 
A garment is always given at the lowest price for 
the best quality of work. Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama : 
well adapted for Schools, Seminaries, and 


A WEEK in own town. Terms and $5 outf’ 


~ 
f 
| | 
| 
= the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
» © 4 ington to Grant. 600 Ppp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3-50 
| | 
5 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
il 
| 
AND 
| 
| | 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
e 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Elementary; New American; History of 

History. Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History ; &c. 

Picture- Object Language Lessons; 

Language. English Com position; 

——,, Primers of Literature; Philology; Studies in 

ryant; &c. 

Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Edition ; 

Geography. intermediate, Physical: 

Primer of Geography; Classical Geography: Outline Maps ; 

Map-Drawing Cards. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Free~Hand ; Kast. 


Drawing. arta Textile Designs ; Morse’s Mechan- 
3 Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 
fron 
W. HAZEN, 


C. E. LANE, u. 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


A. ‘BARNES & CO., 

e Publishers of the 

National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per anoum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing approved School Books: 
New and Spellers. 


Oxford's 8 Geo 
Scholar's mpanion. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1377: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


New American Arithmetics. 
New-England Agents: E. WHITTEMOR 
Cc. WHITE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Coffin’s Eclips>s 
Solar and Lunar Ec... iamiliarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J..H. Corin, Lafayette College. 
Svo, cloth .......+--- $1.65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
Elements of Conie Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth........ $1.35. 


Preston's Book-keeping. 
A System of Book-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised and enlarged edition. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


vee 


Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotpgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 1amo, cleth. $1.50. 
Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
ppy a Porte Lumie Magic Lantern, or 
other A atus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are many 
already appeared in the £Z. 
portion of the wor ly 2 in . &. 
Journal of Education. 
*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Spelier. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


For informationaddress the Publishers. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek Reader. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books). 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (’76). 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry... 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physica.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


lan & Co.'s Educational Catalogne 
Sent free by mail on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trig etry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 

Net price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Net price for Exchange,. . * . 75 cts. 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 

Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New Engiand, 
41 Franklin St, BOSTON, Mass. 
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LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English 
and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson s Test- Words in Eoaglish Orthog- 
raphy, &c., £c. 
For catalogues and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Agzt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


Cer ON, REMSEN, 

AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPSAIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’'s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay's Every Day Reasoning. 
e%e For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 138 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 
hopin 


cw PERTHWAIT & CO., 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 
Just Published : 
BAIN’S GRANMAR AS BEARING ON 
COM POGITIORN. «$1.40 

BAIN’S HIGHER GRAMMAR.........++ 

Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c : 
BAIN’S BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

on a Logical Method......... 45 cts. Key .45 
Send tur new Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices. 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 

Prof. FE. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Booka. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Pickering’ s Element+ of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, aud Cartyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Di 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue 117 


VISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art ; 

Swinten’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


ac &e. 
For New-Eugiand States address 
GEO B. DAMON, 


= 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, , 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
$12 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THe— 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, F Lorence, 
Miran, Turin, &c. 


Parts, 
Maprip 


POTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 
Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


YORK. 


Gen’! New-England 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St. Boston 104 22 


PRANG & Co., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Frankliu S:., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera’ 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, anc 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Modeis for the use of cou 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and scienc: 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools an 
families. Animals and plants represented in their naturs 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. $s 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
° Publish NEW VORK 


Hart’s German Classics for Studentsa. (3 vols ) 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 81.50 
World's Progress. Cont d to 1877. ®4.50, 
Brackett's Poetry for Home and School, $1.25. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.......... .50. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Full ist, with specimen pages, mailed on appiicanon. 

a & COMPANY, 

NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney's Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two boeks.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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wes WARE & CO., 
Buocessors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. &.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspor dence solicited. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, andy. 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and i agi 


New-England Educational Agency 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot's Geographies, 
Sheldon’s 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received. THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in thr 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon o> 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
y Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
L. J. Campbell 
Seavey’s Goodrich's History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
tmeweved School Records. 


keeping. By 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’'s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valudble Schoo) 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


(VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, 


Successors to Witson, & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books, 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World's History. Carefully condensed 
from the author's Ancient andjMediaval and Modern His- 
tories. Ky M. E. THALHEIMER, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12mo, 355 pp., full 
cloth. Tilustrated. “ Introduction’ price, $1.00; Ex- 
change,’’ 75 cents; Sample Copy,” $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Caesar. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BarTHOLoMEw, author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual. The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. * Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
“ Exchange,” 55 cents; ‘* Sample Copy,” 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 

These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. : 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Bus'- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
edition wil be found fully up to the times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. /mfroved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
pow tong | the subjects usually pursued in Primary, In‘er- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, suggestions rel- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Hanrv Kippie, A.M , City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
rison and N, A. Cackins, Assistants. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. 
Sample copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


$1.00. 
Venable’s U.S. History. “ew Ed. 


Venable’s Schoo! History of the United States. Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter. Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Havas to the ; res- 
ent time. 


Harvey's Readers. Kelectic Geographies. 

White’s Arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 

Eckectic Penmanship. Norton’s Philosophy. 
&c., &c., &e. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, 


Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


M. W. TEWRSBURY, 
New England Agent, 


No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
; By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
a Latin Series. | | 
Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
‘ Swinton’s Geographies; 
| 
The Franklin Keaders; Hillard’s Readers; 
| Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogewell’s Frebs.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
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